


During 1942, the railroads again 
covered themselves with glory by 
handling a 35% increase in ton- 
mile traffic . . . and doing it with 
little new equipment. 

Doing so much with so little was 
possible because equipment was 
built to last. When the big need 
came, rolling stock had extra 
“factor of service’ to meet it. 

Current specifications reflect the 
Same emphasis on durability and 
dependability. The illustration 
shows one of 14 new 2-8-4's, built 
by Baldwin for Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company> All piping 
is Byers Wrought Iron. 

Byers Wrought Iron for locomo- 
tive piping makes a_ three-way 
saving. It helps to reduce fre- 
quency of repairs, it reduces the 
materials needed for replacement, 


and it generally brings a sub- It is helping to solve many current 
stantial saving in actual per-year material problems—for instance, 
cost. A study made not long ago _it is being successfully used in 
showed that the installed cost of place of highly ductile materials 
Byers Wrought Iron piping was in lubricating lines. 
little higher than that of ordinary If you have any new equipment 
materials, while its service-life— in prospect, and would like to 
based on previous experience— check the experience of other en- 
was proportionately much greater. gineers with wrought iron, our 
Byers Wrought Iron has made a_ Engineering Service Department 
real record in fighting the two  willsend you records from our files. 
worst enemies of locomotive pip- A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
ing: corrosion and fatigue. The lished 1864. Offices in Pittsburgh, 
short-radius bends that are often Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
necessary do not harmfully affect | Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
its structure or its service qualities. _ Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 
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New, Unskilled Labor can quickly learn to operate 
and service PORTER Fireless Locomotives 


Porter Fireless Steam Locomotives offer an ideal 
solution to a serious labor problem: Because there 
are no complex mechanisms or controls, a relatively 
unskilled man can operate and service one with only 
a few hours’ training. Porter Fireless Locomotives 
are so ruggedly and simply constructed there is 


little danger of damage by inexperienced operators. 

If steam at 85 pounds pressure is available in your 
plant, a Porter Fireless can save you up to 50% in 
haulage and switching costs. Produced in direct or 
geared-drive types, in sizes from 10 to 100 tons. 
Write for complete information. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


ONLY PORTER BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE 





DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 


Since no critical materials such as diesel 
engines, electric motors, etc., are used, 
you can count on delivery of a Porter 
Fireless at the time promised. 


LOW INITIAL COST 


Because of the simplicity of its design and 
operating mechanisms, the Porter Fireless 
can be produced at a low cost. There is 
nothing to make the initial cost high. A 


OF LOCOMOTIVES FOR INDUSTRY 


Porter Fireless costs you less than most 
other types of comparable weight and 
power. 


LOW OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


A Porter Fireless uses low-cost steam pro- 
duced anywhere in your plant. Charging 
can be done once or twice a day during 
idle periods. No night or week-end atten- 
tion is required. Fewer working parts 
mean fewer repairs. There is no boiler or 


firebox, diesel engine or electric motor — 
the reservoir never needs replacement. 


LONG LIFE 


The first Porter Fireless was placed in 
service 29 years ago and is still in service. 


SAFETY 


There is no fire hazard with a Fireless. It 
is explosion proof since excessive pres- 
sures are not possible. 
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Military Railway Officers Train at 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


How railroaders commissioned from civil life are instructed in 
military fundamentals by an intensive four weeks’ course of 
training. 


Locomotive Defects and Casualties Show 


Decided Increase 


An abstract of a report by the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, 
setting forth the need for increased vigilance in operation under 
present conditions. 


Precast Conerete Culvert Solved Troublesome 


Channel Problem 


An article describing the manner in which the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie overcame the difficulties encountered in — a light 


wood trestle over a stream having a quick runoff. 
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Speed car deliveries | 


with ‘Union’’ Yard Communication! 


FEATURES OF THE “UNION” 
YARD COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


] Instructions are given directly in speech, and 
acknowledgment by signal or voice is immediate. 

2 Communication is private. 
Communication may be one-way or two-way, 
whether locomotives are in motion or standing. 

4 One-way equipment is portable and may be 
quickly transferred from one locomotive to an- 
other. 

5 One-way equipment can be converted to two- 
way by the addition of a few parts. 


6 The system is not subject to government radio 
regulation and no operating license is required. 


ITH ‘“Union’’ Yard Communication, a yard- 
master may operate his yard or terminal area 
with maximum efficiency. He is provided with a 
modern means of communication between the yard 
office and the equipped locomotives under his juris- 
diction. He may communicate directly and instantly 
with each engineman, regardless of physical obstruc- 
tions or adverse weather conditions. 
The “Union'’ Yard Communication system is in 
service or being installed in fourteen yards on 
six of the important railroads in the United States. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 



















“DIVERSION ORDERS COMING?: 


Congestion is developing on some lines and 
there is talk of issuing mandatory govern- 
ment orders, diverting traffic to alternate 
routes. An editorial herein views this pos- 
sibility with misgivings. So far the federal 
authorities have set the goals for the rail- 
roads, but how to meet these goals has been 
left to local ingenuity. When the govern- 
ment starts to telling how the job should 
be done, is it not jeopardizing this local 
jnitiative—and with no certainty that di- 
version orders will not simply shift the 
congestion, rather than eliminate it? Re- 
laxation of union rules and getting requi- 
site equipment and facilities where they are 
needed would really relieve congestion. If 
the doctor isn’t disposed to apply the stand- 
ard remedy, maybe nothing at all would 
be better than untested medication. 

e : 
PUTTING US TO SLEEP?: That is 
the effect on the railroads induced by recent 
reports on the slight chances air transport 
has of capturing freight traffic—in the opin- 
ion of a railway officer, as well-informed 
as any on air transportation. Even if the 
plane has so few economic advantages as 
a freight carrier, as its most modest claim- 
ants insist, what about aviation’s political 
strength? The barge on an improved in- 
land waterway is also fantastically un- 
economic, but that hasn’t kept it from 
growing steadily to the railroads’ detriment. 

® 
POLITICAL ZEALOTRY: Time was, 
when a new invention came along, that 
business men were the ones looked to, to 
exploit its advantages—and wholly among 
the consuming public. But times and cus- 
toms change. Now, developing industries 
—in transportation anyhow—either seek to 
take the government into paying partner- 
ship, or else the government eagerly comes 
in on its own initiative. Please note what’s 
going on in Congress with regard to avia- 
tion, as reported in the news pages herein. 
Probably nobody actually in the aviation 
business is more zealous or partisan for its 
advancement than some elected representa- 
tives of the people. What the private en- 
thusiast does to advance his business among 
customers is desirable economic competition 
—but a legislator’s zeal may lead to subsi- 
dies and unequal legislation, inimical both 
to economy and to free enterprise. 

“-e 
MORE “SOCIAL SECURITY”: Few 
government bodies can be found which so 
abound in philanthropic generosity with 
other people’s money as the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. It has a modest little plan 
to increase the railroads’ share of payroll 
taxes to a mere 11 per cent of payrolls 
(employees paying an additional 6%4 per 
cent), the proceeds to be expended in 
widely liberalized “social security.” The 
first century and a half of U. S. history 
Was an era of accumulation, when human 
Ingenuity was concentrated on increasing 
national wealth and income. We now ap- 
Pear to have entered an epoch with a goal 
at the opposite pole—attention being con- 


The Week at a Glance 


centrated preponderantly on spending, with 
as much ingenuity now being displayed in 
the proliferation of schemes for dissipating 
the accumulation of the past, as heretofore 
was manifest in magnifying the national 
wealth and income. 

@ 
WHAT EMPLOYEES WANT: The 
magazine “Fortune’ has taken a _ poll 
among wage-earners and finds them, pre- 
dominantly, opposed to government owner- 
ship of industry or change in our form of 
government. On the other hand, three- 
quarters of those polled, believe employees 
should have some representation in. man- 
agement—and pretty close to a majority 
favor a top limit on individual incomes. 
Wonder what railroad employees think on 
such questions as this—and whether they 
believe that fastening high wage scales and 
more “make-work” on the. carriers now is 
a good way to protect post-war jobs? 

s 
FARMERS’ VIEWS: Your reporter 
last week heard leaders of two of the na- 
tion’s principal farm organizations casti- 
gate the Administration’s plan of subsi- 
dizing agriculture in order to sustain farm 
earnings to encourage production, while 
keeping prices down. These farm leaders 
maintain that subsidies are quite as infla- 
tionary in effect as higher prices—and, in- 
deed, are less desirable because they tend 
to conceal economic facts from the public. 
They also oppose subsidies, as making 
farmers too dependent upon politics for 
their incomes. What healthier sign can be 
seen in American social life than, finally, 
a group of subsidy-receivers waking up to 
their perverse effects? It would be en- 
couraging if this opposition to subsidization, 
by the receivers thereof, should spread to 
transportation. 

) 
ARMY RAILROADERS: Officers of 
the Military Railway Service, commis- 
sioned from civilian life, take a course of 
training—primarily in military fundamen- 
tals—at the Transportation Corps School 
at Fort Slocum, N. Y. The work of this 
school is described in a brief article else- 
where in these pages. Not only the Mili- 
tary Railway officers, but all Transporta- 
tion Corps officers who are commissioned 
from civilian life, take this instruction, 
either at Fort Slocum or Camp Stoneman, 
Calif. Officer candidates are trained at an- 
other T. C. school in Mississippi. School- 
ing includes military traffic problems. 


LOCOMOTIVE SAFETY: Ten per 
cent of the steam locomotives examined 
by the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 
were found defective in the fiscal year 
1942, as compared with 9 per cent in fiscal 
41 and 8 per cent in fiscal 40. Accidents 
occasioned by locomotive failure totaled 
222 in fiscal ’42, an increase of 45 per 
cent. Boiler accidents totaled 81 as com- 
pared to 43 in the preceding. year. The 
locomotive safety situation, as revealed in 
the Locomotive Inspection Bureau’s annual 
report, is summarized elsewhere in these 
pages. 
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INTERTERRITORIAL RATES: The 
Eastern and Southern roads have presented 
memoranda, reviewed herein, to the Board 
of Investigation & Research, to aid it in 
arriving at conclusions on the lively politi- 
cal controversy over interterritorial rates. 
The two territories oppose each other on 
the “destination level theory” of rate-mak- 
ing, the East attacking it and the South 
supporting it. 
@ 
PRECAST CULVERT: Because of the 
higher cost of alternative structures and 
the undesirability of using falsework in 
construction, the B. & L. E. turned to 
precasting to solve a culvert problem—its 
experience being narrated in an illustrated 
article hcrein. 
3 

HOUSE COMMITTEE: The members 
of the new House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce are named in the news pages 
herein. The able and public-spirited Cali- 
fornian, Clarence Lea, remains as chair- 
man, and other familiar names appear on 


‘the roster of a group which in the past 


couple of Congresses under Mr. Lea’s 
leadership has established a reputation for 
itself for intelligent and devoted public 


service. 
3 


PURCHASING OUTLOOK: Railway 
purchases may fall off, temperarily, when 
the war ends—but they will quickly revive, 
as the carriers strive to catch up on under- 
maintenance and to renew improvement 
programs, interrupted by the war. Com- 
petition by new eriterprises for railway 
patronage will also be a factor in the re- 
vival. Such were a couple of the informed 
opinions revealed by purchasing officers at 
the New York Railroad Club meeting last 
week, reported herein. Authorities in this 
branch of railroading also believe that more 
effort needs to be expended to relieve the 
present acute shortage of ties and lumber, 
to increase coal production, and to master 
the pile of official paper work—adeptness 
at which is a prerequisite to getting suffi- 
cient materials under present conditions. 

2 
TROOP MOVEMENT MOUNTS: 
General Gross has revealed that three times 
as many troops were moved by rail in the 
first fortnight of 1943, compared to the 
same season in 1942. Some 1% millions of 
troops are being moved monthly in large 
parties (not counting individual movement 
and groups less than 50). During the 12 
months ended on Pearl Harbor day, 1942, 
troop movements exceeded 11 million—or 
more than for the entire period of World 
War I up to the armistice. 

gs 
TRUCE WITH TRUCKERS: Judge 
Fletcher has suggested to the D. C. truck- 
ers that railroads and rubber-borne freight- 
ers might profitably do less “sniping” at 
each other, and more at their common 
foes—such as OPA attacks on rates and the 
Justice Department’s move to destroy col- 
laborative rate-making. Ted Rodgers of 
the Truckers’ association has endorsed Mr. 
Fletcher’s suggestion. 
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DEMANDS 


S we enter 1943, a new picture appears. The tide has More than 145 General Motors Diesel Freight Locomotive 
begun to turn — we are now on the upgrade — and Units, now in service on American railroads, make pos 
we intend to remain so. sible—greater hauling capacity—reduction in train miles 
Railway motive power will have to keep step with as much as 50 percent—faster schedules—greater avail- 
the ever-increasing demands of war-time traffic. Existing ability — increased carrying capacity of existing track 
locomotives must be mainiained at peak efficiency and facilities with less wear and tear on rail and bridge 
new locomotives should be provided as authorized by the structures. And in the conservation of vital materi- 
War Production Board. In the selection of new power, max- als, one ton of materials in a GM Diesel locomotive 
imum performance and economy of operation and min- will do the work of more than two tons of materials in 
imum use of critical materials are of major importance. a steam locomotive. _ 


TRANSPORTATION IS VITAL TO VICTORY 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.’ 
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Keep Railway Research Going 


Because the research activities of individual railways, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railways and railway supply manufacturers are 
little publicized, there is a tendency of the public, and even of rail- 
way men, to believe that railways are not research-minded, and that 
relatively little has been accomplished in the development of new or 
improved materials and designs for them. The great achievement of 
the railways during the present war period in handling an unprec- 
edentedly increased traffic with unprecedented efficiency and economy 
is sufficient proof of technological progress which could not have 
been accomplished without a vast amount of practical and effective 
research. 


Much more scientific research and development work should be 
done for the railways; but there is no point in overlooking what has 
already been done. Who can observe the vast improvement in steam 
and electric locomotives over the years, and the highly successful 
adaptation of Diesel engines to motive power use in a decade, and 
say they have been accomplished without research? Streamline pas-- 
senger trains embody the use of new materials in efficient light-but- 
strong designs and utilize construction methods undreamed of a few 
years ago. Less spectacular, but as important, are new freight car 
designs embodying lightweight materials, improved construction 
technic, easy riding trucks, safer and more durable wheels, etc. Im- 
provements in rails and track structure, and in signals and in com- 
munication systems, have kept pace. 


An outstanding example of railway research is the locomotive 
driving wheel counterbalance investigation which has been conducted 
during the last two years jointly by the A. A. R. Engineering and 
Mechanical divisions. Anyone who has ever seen the intricate but 
efficient test equipment developed for this study, observed the vast 
amount of data and recording secured at each passing of the test train, 
and realized how these data are being analyzed to discover the con- 
ditions essential for minimizing stress in locomotives and track struc- 
tures, will testify that the research being done is of a high order. 


By similar means, an improved standard design of axle for loco- 
motive tenders and cars has been developed. An investigation of 
main crank pin performance is pointing the way to improved methods 
of machining and application which will cause these parts to give 
better service and increase the potential utilization of steam motive 
power. Real progress is being made by the Mechanical division’s 
research organization in conserving metals vital to the war effort, the 
first step being a revision of dimensions which reduces the weight of 
the A. A. R. standard car journal brass 18 per cent. 


The steps now being taken to foster centralized railway research 
doubtless hold much of promise; but this work should plainly 
supplement and not duplicate or replace the efforts of individual rail- 
ways and of manufacturers of railway materials and supplies. In the 
post-war period the railways and manufacturers for them will again 
be involved in intense competition with other carriers and manufac- 
turers for them. The future of rail transportation, and of manufac- 
turers who serve it, is dependent upon all-inclusive individual and 
co-operative research and development work which will enable the 
railways to give improved service at the lowest practicable unit costs. 
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Voluntary Effort vs. 
Government Coercion 


The railways have been having recently the most 
difficulty they have had during the war period in “keep- 
ing ’em rolling.” As every informed person feared, 
congestions and delays have been developing where in- 
creases of traffic have been greatest. 

As early as August 29 Railway Age published an 
editorial entitled, “If Winter Comes,” warning of the 
risk being taken, in view of the effects that severe 
weather would have, in denying materials for expan- 
sion of railway capacity. Unlike most industries, the 
railways transact most of their business outdoors. Low 
temperatures reduce the effective power of steam loco- 
motives. Snow and ice hinder train movements and 
reduce the capacity of terminals by interfering with 
switching. And bad luck brought unusually bad 
weather, brought it earlier than usual, and has pro- 
tracted it. 

Congestions having developed, the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are considering issuing orders for diversions of 
traffic. Such diversion from railways temporarily crip- 
pled, as by floods, is standard practice. But the con- 
ditions causing trouble now are not temporary. They 
are principally due to an enormous increase of traffic 
on almost all railways; and before diversions are or- 
dered, those who consider ordering them had better 
make very sure they will not merely transfer conges- 
tions from some lines to others, and in the process 
destroy methods and morale which thus far have 
achieved amazingly good results. 

The regional increases of traffic have been quite un- 
equal. The percentages by which ton-miles increased 
in the various regions in the first nine months of 1942 
over the first nine months of 1940 were: Pocahontas, 
20; Northwestern, 63; Central Eastern, 68; Great 
Lakes, 68.5; New England, 81; Southern, 83; Central 
Western, 91; Southwestern, 106. The Central West- 
ern and Southwestern regions include all lines of the 
Union Pacific and of other railways south of them. 
The figures plainly indicate why congestions have de- 
veloped principally in these regions. 

The railways and co-operating shippers have done 
a superlative job in making possible the handling of 
such unprecedented increases of traffic, especially where 
the increases have been greatest. Government for two 
years has prevented the railways from getting needed 
equipment and matevials, in spite of incessant warnings. 
Officers’ of individual railways have co-operated as 
never before to help each other. Congestions have 
developed, especially in the west, partly because of un- 
due accumulations of cars where they were ordered by 
the military, partly because of laws and union rules that 
have prevented getting enough manpower and using it 
efficiently, partly because of inability to increase rail- 
way capacity. 
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The handling of the great increase in traffic has thus 
far been due to voluntary efforts of railways and ship- 
pers, backed, as needed, by O. D. T. and I. C. ¢ 
When these government authorities begin issuing orders 
not endorsed by railway officers and shippers, they will 
begin substituting coercion for voluntary effort. Gov- 
ernment already has assumed a heavy responsibility by 
refusing equipment and materials that both railways 
and shippers have demanded. Government will assume 
a further heavy responsibility, and correspondingly re- 
lieve railways and shippers of it, when it begins telling 
them not only what it wants done, but how to do it. 

No central authority, government or other, can know 
local conditions where trouble develops and how to 
remedy them as well as railway officers and shippers. 
O. D. T. and I. C. C. can render effective service in 
many ways, including that of helping the railways solve 
manpower problems due to certain laws and union rules 
which O. D. T. and I. C. C. have as yet shown no 
strong desire to tackle. Probably no better way of 
preventing solution of the problems presented by con- 
gestions could.be adopted than that of having some 
authority begin issuing orders to “relieve” them. 


Absenteeism 


The manpower shortage in production and trans- 
portation is becoming more and more acute as our 
fighting forces are increased in size and the need for 
supplies and munitions grows steadily greater and 
greater. The shifting of manpower from non-essential 
industries to war production has been supplemented by 
the introduction of great numbers of women into the 
heavy industries. It would seem, however, that there 
still remain great possibilities in conserving the avail- 
able manpower by eliminating preventable accidents 
and taking other measures to reduce absenteeism to a 
minimum. The National Safety Council, heartily sup- 


ported by the railroads, tackled the accident problem: 


more strenuously many months ago, when it started its 
special campaign for five million dollars, to be used to 
intensify its activities. Undoubtedly this will be re- 
flected in less absenteeism, particularly since activities 
will be promoted not alone within the industrial plants, 
but in every phase of American life. 

Industry, itself, and various organizations are study- 
ing the problem of absenteeism due to other causes and 
progress is being made, but not nearly as rapidly as it 
should be. It has been suggested that effective results 
may possibly best be secured by dramatizing to the 
workers the needs of. our fighting forces at the front 
and the fact that there is a joint and intimate responsi- 
bility between the production soldiers at home and the 
fighting soldiers. How can this best be done? 

The labor-management war production committee at 
the Symington-Gould plant in Depew, N. Y., sponsored 
an Army and Navy Day program on January 23. It 
was quite deliberately set up, with the intent of drama- 
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tizing the importance and vital necessity of maximum 
production in the Depew plant to the needs at the fight- 
ing fronts. A battalion from the United States Army 


and a company from the United States Navy par- 


ticipated in the exercises, bringing with them an M-4 
General Sherman tank, a 105 mm. howitzer, a 20 mm. 
Oerlikon Navy anti-aircraft gun and other mechanized 
equipment. The workers thus had an opportunity of 
examining at first hand these offensive war machines, 
which include essential parts made in their own plant. 
The speakers emphasized the vital relationship between 
the production and fighting forces and talks were also 
given by Army and Navy heroes, who vividly described 
their experiences. 

The Depew plant had been losing an average of 650 
man-hours a day in absenteeism. This is equivalent to 
80 employees, or approximately six per cent of the 
workers. It will be interesting to see what this drama- 
tization accomplishes in stimulating a larger sense of 
responsibility and patriotic endeavor on the part of the 
workers. “Railroad employees are faced with an equally 
pressing responsibility. 


Using the Streamliners 


All of the country’s streamlined trains are now mak- 
ing important contributions to the railways’ passenger- 
carrying capacity. The Empire State Express of the 
New York Central is one example of this. The normal 
consist of this train in each direction between New 
York and Buffalo is 16 cars—1 mail car, 3 parlor cars, 


2 dining cars, 9 coaches and 1 observation car. Of 


this; 1 parlor car, 1 diner and 4 coaches normally con- 
tinue on to Detroit, and the remainder to Cleveland. 
Pursuant to the general wartime policy of the railways, 
full advantage is taken of all potential capacity. Seats 
are sold in the observation car and the tavern-lounge 
car has been replaced by a coach. If one of the reg- 
ular coaches is in the shops, or extra capacity is needed, 
other new reclining-seat coaches of similar accommoda- 
tions and floor plan but different outside finish, are 
used. The uniform stainless steel exterior and at- 
tractive appearance, of which the N. Y. C. is proud in 
peace-time, is frequently sacrificed now, as the occasion 
demands, for maximum carrying capacity. 

The Empire State Express has 622 revenue seats, 
105 for parlor car passengers and-517 for coach passen- 
gers. It serves a large number of intermediate cities 
which are important in war production, including Al- 
bany, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse and Rochester. 
Many passengers leave and board the train at these 
intermediate points, which has led to the development 
of a system whereby advance notification of space avail- 
able in this reserved seat train is given all intermediate 
stations. The care with which this plan has been 
worked out is indicated by the fact that during a re- 
cent 30-day period, not including holidays, on 60 trips 
the Empire State Express carried 60,882 passengers ; 
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34,078 westbound and 26,804 eastbound ; an average of 
1,015 per trip. Thus, each of the 622 revenue reserved 
seats was occupied, on the average, by 1.63 passengers 
on each trip. 

The first year of operation of the Empire State Ex- 
press—all during war-time—demonstrates the high 
equipment utilization and large passenger mileage that 
such a train can produce under present conditions and 
on a long daily run in a territory of high travel density. 
It indicates also the invaluable contribution that these 
streamliners generally are making in supplying neces- 
sary passenger-carrying capacity to aid in the war 
effort. 


Light for Work 


At a recent meeting of illuminating engineers, one of 
the group gave voice to statements which were some- 
what reluctantly accepted by his associates as facts. 
The burden of his talk was that the group had done a 
first class job of selling but that the engineering they 
had been doing was second rate. He cited as an ex- 
ample an industrial plant which is equipped with a new 
“general illumination” lighting system, employing many 
overhead lighting fixtures and which delivers 40 foot- 
candles to the horizontal working plane. 

The installation is impressive and good to look at, 
but since maintenance is seldom what it should be, the 
illumination in a short time may depreciate to 20 foot- 
candles. It is also probable that some of the work per- 
formed (perhaps on a lathe) must be done on a ver- 
tical plane. Here it will be found that the illumination 
is only half of that on the horizontal plane, or 10 foot- 
candles. When the operator stands up to his work, his 
own shadow may cut the illumination in half again and 
it is reduced to 5 foot-candles. The work in the lathe 
may be steel, which has a reflection factor of 0.3, so the 
brightness of the work is further reduced to the equiva- 
lent of about 1.5 foot-candles on a white surface. The 
background may be much brighter than the work and 
this presents still another handicap; or, technically ex- 
pressed, makes more difficult the task of seeing. 

The obvious remedy for such a situation is some 
form of local lighting, and the engineer’s statements 
were given force by the fact that the company he rep- 
resents does not manufacture any local lighting equip- 
ment. Local lighting, only, common to some railroad 
shops, may be just as bad as general lighting only, 
since good lighting must avoid excessive contrasts. 
The work should be less than_eight times as bright as 
the background, and at no time should the background 
be brighter than the work. These principles are ap- 
plicable to the grinding wheel, or the president’s desk, 
and good lighting does have a relationship to work 
output. Materials are scarce, but local light in a few 
strategic spots can evidently do much to improve bad 
conditions and remove the onus for poor work which 
may have been placed on the worker. 



















































































Military Railway 
Officers Train at 
Fort Slocum, N.Y. 


Railroaders commissioned from civil 
life take four weeks’ instruction in 
military fundamentals—Other Trans- 
portation Corps officers there too 


[At the beginning of World War I] no provision had 
been made . .. for the proper militarizing of widely 
varied technical forces skilled in the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of railways, ports and waterways. 


—Transporting the A. E, F. in Western Europe in 1917-1919, 
by W. J. Wilgus. 


HE Military Railway Service in this war is avoid- 
[ the difficulty which Colonel Wilgus and his col- 
leagues experienced in the last one, by providing a 
four weeks’ course of training—primarily in military sub- 
jects—for officer personnel, commissioned in the Military 
Railway Service directly from civilian life. There are 
two schools for the training of officers already commis- 
sioned, which are operated by the Army’s Transportation 
Corps (which Corps embraces the Military Railway 
Service)—one at Fort Slocum, near New Rochelle, N. 
Y., and another at Camp Stoneman, near Pittsburg, 
Calif.. There is also a Transportation Corps officer can- 
didates’ school at Mississippi State College. The school 
at Fort Slocum, however, is the only one attended by 
officer personnel of the Military Railway Service. Offi- 
cers commissioned from civilian life for all other branches 
of the Transportation Corps get their training either at 
Slocum or Stoneman, 


Instruction for Railroaders is Different 


The courses of instruction at the Fort Slocum school 
differ somewhat for Transportation Corps officers, other 
than those in the Military Railway Service, on the one 
hand, and the Military Railway Service officers, on the 
other. The course for the railway officers runs for four 
weeks and that of the other transportation officers for 
six weeks (although it is possible that the course for 
railway officers may also be extended to six weeks). The 
instruction provided for both classes of transportation 
officers is often identical—the principal distinction being 


that the railway officers have fewer lectures on the Serv- - 


ice of Supply and the details of traffic routing. 

The reason for this difference is that the functions of 
Transportation Corps officers, aside from the. Military 
Railway Service, are, for the most part, analogous to 
those of industrial traffic managers. Hence, they need 
to learn something of the peculiarities of the traffic they 
are going to handle—however extensive their traffic ex- 
perience in civil life may have been. On the other hand, 
the Military Railway Service is a railway operating and 
maintenance organization—not immediately concerned 
with over-all supply and “regulating” problems, which 
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Colonel Bernard Lentz, the Commandant 


are the function of other Transportation Corps officers. 

The officer-students at the Fort Slocum school have 
the status and pay, of course, appropriate to their mili- 
tary rank. However, they live in barracks and the in- 
struction they receive—especially in military drill and 
such routine discipline—is provided in part by experi- 
enced non-commissioned officers, assigned permanently 
to the school. The commandant at Fort Slocum and of 
the school is Colonel Bernard Lentz, who has had exten- 
sive experience, not only as a military man, but as an 
educator—one of his numerous pre-war assignments hav- 
ing been in charge of military training at the University 
of Minnesota. The assistant commandant is Colonel 
T. F. McNeill and the secretary is Captain H. D. Hotch- 
kiss. There are several other commissioned officers— 
each an expert in his specialty—regularly assigned as in- 
structors. In addition, visiting lecturers address the stu- 
dents—among such being the high officers in various 
branches of the Transportation Corps and, occasionally, 
some qualified specialists from civilian life. 

Incidentally, the Military Railway Service needs more 
officer personnel—and properly qualified railroad men 
should find it not difficult to obtain commissions upon 
application through regular channels. 

It is not permissible to go into any detail concerning 
the schooling provided these officers. It does, however, 
cover the range of basic military training—including 
hygiene and sanitation, drill, physical training, military 
courtesy, the fundamentals of military law, marksman- 
ship, the care and use of the usual weapons of military 
offense and defense. The Transportaton Corps and the 
Military Railway Service are not considered non-com- 
batant branches of the Army, and are expected to give 
a good account of themselves in a military way should 
occasion demand it. 


Training in Army Traffic Work 


As stated before, the courses also include what might 
be called “traffic training” in the peculiarities of such 
activity from an army standpoint, together with some 
study of the characteristics of the various agencies of 
transportation which the army employs—but these 
courses are more extensive for other Transportation 
Corps officers than they are for railroaders. 
The attitude of the school and its approach to its 
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task are conveyed to newly-arrived students in an ad- 
dress by the Commandant, which usually embraces the 
following quotations : 


The School’s Goal 


“It is appropriate to discuss briefly the purpose for 
which the School is organized and the methods and 
means that are to be used in conducting the courses. 
I shall begin by quoting a paragraph from Training 
Memorandum No. 2, War Department, Office of the 
Chief of Transportation, Washington, D. C., September 
14, 1942, which constitutes our authority for founding 
the school. To quote: 


Training Mission and Objective: (a). The mission or task to 


be accomplished by the Transportation Corps Officers Training - 


Schools is to train newly appointed Transportation Corps Offi- 
cers, Reserve officers recently ordered to active duty, and officers 
requiring a refresher and orientation course, in basic military 
subjects and to indoctrinate them with the organization of the 
War Department, Services of Supply, and mission of the Trans- 
portation Corps. 


“We see that the mission is two-fold, which I can 
best clarify by telling a story that harks back to the 
days when I was a second lieutenant in the early 1900's. 

“At that time, the soldier’s breakfast was far simpler 
than it is today. Oatmeal porridge was the only cereal 
that a soldier ever got. About this time the cereal busi- 
ness was being developed, and one after the other, the 
shredded, the crumbled, the flaked, and the puffed brands 
found their way into the advertisements. 

“We had in my regiment an enterprising company 
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commander who, having read what was said about these 


wonderful new cereals in his wife’s journal, decided to 
try out some of these cereals on the men in his com- 
pany, so he ordered a small, escort wagon-load. Two 
or three days after the cereals arrived, while inspecting 
barracks, he asked one of the men how he liked the new 
breakfast foods, and the man pausing ‘for a moment, 
replied: ‘Well, sir, they go fine with ham and eggs.’ 

“Without reading to you the entire training memo- 
randum which launched our school, let me say that the 
‘ham and eggs’ of this school is soldiering. In other 
words, in this school it is the intention of the Chief of 
Transportation to make you military generalists by im- 
buing you with the military virtues that an officer must 
fully understand if he is to function properly in any 
branch of a military organization. 


Insight Into Army’s Transport Problems 


“You will also be given something of the story of the 
problems that the Transportation Corps of an Army 
must solve. I am assuming that most of you were 
selected to become officers because you were well versed 
in some special line that would fit you for becoming 
officers in the Transportation Corps. But such special- 


-ist knowledge, in the conviction of the Chief of Trans- 


portation, and other high Transportation Corps officers, 
as well as the Commandant and the faculty of the 
School, must be superimposed on a foundation made up 
of things that we find in such texts as the Soldier’s 
Handbook, the Drill Regulations, and the Courts Mar- 
tial Manual. 

“You officers in the Transportation Corps will have to 
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One Group of Officers (701st Railway Operating Battalion) Who Have Completed the Course at Fort Slocum 
Left to Right, First Row: Major E. F. DeLisle, Lt. Cols. C. W. Coil, J. E. Guilfoyle (commanding), R. J. Crane, Majors J. F. O’Connell, A. G. 


Hentz, Capts. M. H 
Ist Lt. G. S. Glaiber, Capts. A. G. Teets, F. A. Brazell; Third Row, 
Huckabay, A. J. Serieno, Capts. W. R. Main, A. A. Bush. 
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. Thompson, F. P. Stafford; Second Row, Capts. J. A. Roell, G. M. 


ist Lt. K. L. Miner, Capts: S. J. Keating, L. Bristow, 1st Lts. J. B 


Schmidbauer, L. R. Zack, H. Dugan, W. W. Herrick, 
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handle men under many trying conditions. 
member that it is still true (in spite of all the airplanes, 
tanks, and what not) that men make war, and there- 
fore men must fight it, then the wisdom of basing the 
course of this school on soldiering becomes clear. 
“Please don’t think that the technical side is not of 
vital importance too. It is, but the technical side of 
your work as Transportation Officers, aside from the 
orientation lectures and studies you will get here, can 
be learned only one way, and that is by doing; by the 
applicatory method, as we say in our Army schools. 
“Tamerlane, the great Mongol conqueror of the four- 
teenth century, had something important to say on 
transportation. (I think we shall do well to listen to 
Tamerlane when he speaks on Transportation, for he 


was one conqueror who roamed over hundreds of thou- - 


sands of square miles of territory almost ad libitum, his 
transportation being horses.) This is what Tamerlane 
had to say: ‘It is better to be at the right place with ten 
men than absent with ten thousand.’ 

“The ideology which we shall use in The Atlantic 
Branch of the Transportation Corps Officers Training 
School, embodies the democratic way. For our defini- 
tion of the democratic way of doing things, I refer you 
to a letter entitled ‘Morale and Discipline,’ dated Octo- 
ber 16, 1940, War Department, Office of the Chief of 
Staff, Washington, D. C. This letter was sent out by 
General Marshall, shortly before the draft went into 
effect. I quote from this letter as follows: 


First in importance will be the development of a high morale 
and the building of a sound discipline, based on wise leadership 
and a spirit of mutual cooperation throughout all ranks. Morale, 
engendered by thoughtful consideration for officers and enlisted 
men by their commanders, will produce a cheerful and under- 
standing subordination of the individual to the good of the team. 
This is the essence of the American standard of discipline, and it 
is a primary responsibility of leaders to develop and 1 maintain 
such a standard. 


“This school will be run on the principle supposed to 
obtain in a Liberal Arts college. Liberal Arts really 
means: Disciplined thinking. And is not disciplined 
thinking the very thing we are after in all our Army 
schools devoted to the instruction of officers?” 


The Railway Student Personnel 


Officers of the Military Railway Service in the Fort 
Slocum School at the present time include the following 
(the figure after each name being the Railway Battalion 
to which he is assigned and the abbreviations thereafter 
showing his railway connection prior to entrance into 
military service) : 

Lt. Col. R. Branch, 725, supt., C. R. I. & P. 

Major R. O. Jensen, 725, asst. supt., Soo Line. 
Capt. J. M. "Bannon, 725, transp. dept., Com Te & P 

phar; | ie Daniels, 725, roadmast. & ‘asst. t.m., F, W. & D.C. 
F. J. Hayes, 755, asst. gen. foreman, Erie. 
W. M. Lenderman, 725, acct. U. S. Dept. 

with M-K-T. 

H. R. Phillips, 725, chf. clk. nak D. & R. G. W. 

F. H. Winget, 725, mim. Ns YY. 0: 

W. E. Zinzer, 755, "yh. Heals WP. 

7] P Bailey, 756, gang foreman, P. R. R. 

W. Curran, 725, road foreman, C. R. I. & P. 

€. 8" Cavin, 725, "Intl. Harvester Co., formerly with C. R. I. 


C. Dein, 725, asst. engr., C. R. I. “* r. 
E. Harrison, 725, yardmaster, C. & N. W. 
H. Hays, 725, roadmaster, Co t. & P. 
. M. Hesser, 728, signal supr., L. & N. 

. oS 704, water service foreman, S. P. 
Massengill, 725, train dispr., rie RE. 
E’ Maxwell, 728, car foreman, A. T. & S. 
L. McCall, 725, signal foreman, T. & P. 
W. Richards, 725, loco. engr., C. & N. W. 

N. Ikner, 725, yardmaster, P. M. 
. E. Simpson, 725, Alumin. Co., rie wy Ro 2 or. 
. E. Worstall, 725, car inspector, C. R. I. & P. 


of Labor, formerly 
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Among the other railroad men in the Fort Slocum 
Transportation Corps School are: 


Capt. C. L. Payne, transp. clerk, Frisco. 
1st Lt. R. E. Kelder, yard condr., Erie. 
2 BK. Smith -y.m.& tm, -S..P: 
Lt. J. R. Byrne, eastern dairy agt.. N, -K. -P. 
» » FE, P. Curran, inspector, Trunk Line Assn. 
” ¢. D. Rockhill, perishable eat, dos V: 
on ae ee; ‘perishable agt., "Mo. P. 
” L. G. Redmon, sec. to asst. ae L. & N. 
Or hie obs Routzahn, traffic agt., I. C. 


Transportation Corps officers at Fort Slocum, aside 
from the Military Railway Service, represent most 
other branches of transportation—trucking, buses, air 
transportation, water lines. A considerable number of 
them hail from the traffic departments of industry. 

One group of officers of the Military Railway Service 
has already been graduated from the Fort Slocum 
school—mostly from the 701st, 728th, 729th and. 756th 
railway operating battalions. Their names, with com- 
munities whence they come, which, in most cases, will 
suggest their former railway connections, follow: 


Et. . William S. Carr, West Haven, Conn. 
” % Corbett W. Coil, Spokane, Wash. 
Robert J. Crane, Yonkers, N. Y. 
James E. Guilfoyle, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carl D. Love, L. & N., Louisville, Ky. 
j. Howard U. Bates, Canton, Ohio. 
" Ralph W. Beard, Reading, Pa. 
Edgar F. DeLisle, Kenmore, N.. Y. 
Elmer R. Harris, Louisville, Ky. 
Albert %. Hentz, Kenmore, N. Y. 
James F. O’Connell, Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Alexander C. Atchison, Knoxville, Tenn. 
” Francis A. Brazell, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Earl B. Bridges, E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Allen A. Bush, Childress, Texas. 
Frank H. Dugan, Mt. Vernon. N. Y. 
Paul H. Fleming, Louisville, Ky 
Frank D. Heflin, Nashville, Tenn. 
William W. Herrick, Jr.. New York, N. Y. 
Robert W. Hooper, West Haven, Conn. 
James E. Inman, Lombard, Il. 
Stephen J. Keating, Kingston, N. Y. 
Wilfred P. Kennedy, New Haven, Conn. 
William R. Main, Albany, N. Y. 
Mark A. McGee, Covington, Ky. 
Robert L. Morris, Nashville, Tenn. 
Clarence E. Page, N. Little Rock, Ark. 
James M. Robertson, Altoona, Pa. 
Joseph A. Roell, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Evan Russell, Narberth, Pa. 
George M. Schmidbauer, Albany, N. Y. 
Charles E. Smith, Devon, Pa. - 
Frank R. Stafford, Chicago, Ill. 
Arthur G. Teets, Bucyrus, O. 
Monier H. Thomson, Albany, N. Y. 
Frank E. Turner, Houston, Texas. 
Joseph A. Vargas, III, Westerly, R. I. 
John S. Wike, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Leo R. Zack, Eggertsville, N. Y. 

Lt. Reg M. Cheney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Albert E. Crowley, Terre Haute, Ind... 
Anthony A. D’Angelo, Hartford, Conn. 
Edward P. Delaney, Altoona, Pa. 
William F. Farlich, Hoisington, Kansas. 
Harold W. Gardiner, Swansea, Mass. 
Godfrey S. Glaiber, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
William J. B. Gunion, Elkshart, Ind. 
Russell R. Hilsinger, Reading, Pa. 
John B. Huckabay, Amarillo, Texas. 
Guy F. Hyett, Chicago, IIl. 

Claude Johnston, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 
Walter H. Keebler, Louisville, Ky. 
Frederick A. Kroll, New Haven, Conn. 
Gerald T. McMaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kenneth L. Miner, Albany, N. Y. 
William A. Moore, Birmingham, Ala. 
Eric G. Petersdn, Glenbrook, Conn. 
Fred Rusche, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frederick Schneider, New Haven, Conn. 
Anthony J. Serieno, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Greely R. Sproles, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 
Edgar B. Sweet, New Haven, Conn. 
William H. Walters, Jr.. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Harry F. Weaver, Bath, Pa. 
Francis Bailey Wing, Dover, N. H. 
William H. Yarber, Harrisburg, -Pa. 

. Henry D. Eglin, Decatur, Illineis. 

”* David Franks, Louisville, Ky. 

Wilfred H. Holland, Meirose, Mass. 
Alfred James, Jr., Hillside, N 

William P. Kelley, Altoona, Pa. 
Wm. McFadden, Sr., Paris, Tenn. 
Robert H. Tiley, Altoona, Pa. 
Donald C. Tobin, Columbus, O. 
Donald E. Sheeran, Dayton, Ohio. 
Benjamin Waters, Whitehall, N. Y. 
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Locomotive Defects and Casualties 
Show Decided Increase 


Report of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection is in- 
dicative of the influence of operation under present 
conditions—Need for increased vigilance is apparent 


operation may account for some of the changing 

trends in the statistics of inspections, defects, ac- 
cidents and casualties in relation to locomotives, as indi- 
cated by the annual report of John M. Hall, director of 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942. While reports with respect to steam loco- 
motives were filed for 285 fewer locomotives in 1942 
than in the previous year the activities of the Bureau’s 
inspectors were reflected by the fact that 7,776 more in- 
spections were made and 1,400 more locomotives were 
found defective, an increase in the percentage of loco- 
motives inspected of 1 per cent over 1941. While 7,237 
more defects were found on the locomotives inspected, 
only 474 steam locomotives were ordered out of service 
as compared with 560 the previous year. 

In the case of locomotives other than steam the num- 
ber of units for which reports were filed increased, as 
did the number of inspections and defects found. The 
character of the defects, however, was such as to require 
fewer units ordered out of service. 

In the matter of accidents and casualties the record 
for 1942 is not a favorable one for there was a decided 
increase, as shown by the accompanying tables. 


T's influence of wartime conditions on railroad 


Explosions and Other Boiler Accidents 


All of the 13 explosions that occurred in the fiscal 
year, in which 23 persons were killed and 18 injured, 
were caused by overheating of the crown sheets due to 
low water. There was an increase of 2 accidents, an 





Table I.—Reports and Inspections—Steam Locomotives 


Year ended June 30 
ae 


7 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938  1937- 
Number of locomotive for 
ay rmich reports were filed 42,951 43,236 44;274 45,965 47,397- 48,025 
wera inspected...... 113,451 105,675 102,164 105,606 105,186 100,033 
Number found defective 10,970 9,570 8,565 9,099 11,050 12,402 





Percentage inspected 

_found defective ...... 10 9 8 9 _ - 
Number ordered out of 

ReEViCe .\ ener ee. 474 560 487 468 679 934 


Number of defects found 44,928 37,691 32,677 33,490 42,214 49,746 





Table II.—Reports and Inspections—Locomotives Other 
Than Steam 


Year ended June 30 
ear on ow 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 





Number of locomotive 
—_ for which reports 
Nani’ filed Renewew awe 3,957 3,389 2,987 2,716 . 2,555 2,416 
; vo ad nape a i be 5,558 4,974 4,581 4,024 3,615 
rer, found oe ect ive 319 298 260 274 328 


found defective 5 
ven ordered out of ‘ ’ ‘ : : 
BYICE . ocean cok 12 21 16 14 9 24 


gd “wre: of defects 
Ae 0 v0 salgirete tne euce 928 905 766 696 769 991 
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increase of 12 persons killed, and a decrease of 11 per- 
sons injured from this cause as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 

In three of these accidents, in which nine employees 
were killed and two employees and two passengers in- 
jured, the force of the explosions tore the boilers from 
the running gears and hurled the boilers and other parts 
for considerable distances from the points of the ex- 
plosions. In another instance where the boiler was torn 
from the running gear and two employees were killed 
and one was injured, the accident occurred in a tunnel, 
the boiler struck the roof of the tunnel and alighted on 
the front engine of the articulated running gear. In 
three other accidents, in which five employees were 
killed and four injured, the boilers remained attached 
to the running gears but the force of the explosions 
caused derailments. Three employees were killed and 
four employees injured in an accident that occurred 
while the locomotive was in the enginehouse; the rear 
end of the locomotive was lifted from the rails and dis- 
placed sidewise and parts of the enginehouse were 
wrecked. Four employees were killed and five em- 
ployees injured in the remaining five accidents, in which 
the explosions were less violent than those described in 
the foregoing. 

The serious results of boiler explosions are well known 
to railroad men and explosions have been materially re- 
duced since the inception of the Boiler Inspection Act; 
however, there has been an increase in such accidents 
in the past 2 years with consequent increased loss of 
life and injuries and destruction of equipment. 

Many locomotives are equipped with protective de- 
vices such as syphons, multiple drop or fusible plugs, 
and low-water alarms, all of which have no doubt pre- 
vented boiler explosions or minimized the severity 
thereof. Carriers that are continuing to make applica- 
tions of devices of this character are making a distinct 
contribution to the conservation of human resources and 
equipment. 

Boiler and appurtenance accidents other than - ex- 
plosions resulted in the deaths of 7 persons and injuries 
to 65 persons; this is an increase of 6 deaths and 30 in- 
juries as compared with the preceding year. 


Extension of Time for Removal of Flues 


One thousand and seventy-nine applications were filed 


‘for extensions of time for removal of flues, as provided 


in Rule 10. Investigations disclosed that in 57 of these 
cases the condition of the locomotives was such that ex- 
tensions could not properly be granted. Twenty-eight 
were in such condition that the full extensions requested 
could not be authorized, but extensions for shorter pe- 
riods of time were allowed. Forty-six extensions were 
granted after defects disclosed by our investigations were 
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Table III.—Accidents and Casualties Caused By Failure of 
Some Part of the Steam Locomotive, Including Boiler, Or 
Tender 


Year ended June 30— 


re Cates 
fr 5m. 


1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Number of accidents 222.53 164 152 208 263 


Percent increase or decrease 
from previous year $45.1: 6.7 47.9 26.9 20.9 125.8 


Number of persons killed 34 15 18 15 7 25 


Percent increase or decrease 
from previous year 1126.7 16.7 120.0 1114.3 72.0 152.2 


Number of persons injured.... 227 182 225 164 216 283 


Percent increase or decrease 
from previous year 424.7°219:1° 2437.2 24.1 23.7 131.6 





1 Increase. 





Table IV.—Accidents and Casualties Caused By Failure of 
Some Part Or Appurtenance of the Steam Locomotive Boiler! 


Year ended June 30— 


ay Ye. —~ 


1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1915 1912 
Number of accidents 81 43 67... 52: 59 ~63 424 856 
Number of persons killed... 30 12 16° = 25 5 19 13 91 
Number of persons injured... 83 64 110 55 59 73 467 1,005 





1 The original act applied only to the locomotive boiler. 





Table V.—Accidents and Casualties Caused By Failure of 
Some Part Or oe of Locomotives Other Than 
team 


Year ended June 30— 
eee 
aes 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
Number of accidents 7 5 4 
Number of persons killed “if ; ; 
Number of persons injured 7 5 4 
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required to be repaired. Twenty-seven applications were 


canceled for various reasons. Nine hundred and twenty- 
one applications were granted for the full period re- 
quested. 


‘Locomotives Propelled by Power Other Than Steam 


There was a decrease of two in the number of acci- 
dents occurring in connection with locomotives other 
than steam and a decrease of two in the number of per- 
sons injured as compared with the preceding year. No 
deaths occurred in either year. 

During the year five per cent of the locomotives in- 
spected were found with defects or errors in inspection 
that should have been corrected before the locomotives 
were put into use; this represents a decrease of one per 
cent compared with the results obtained in the preced- 
ing year. There was a decrease of nine in the number 
of locomotives ordered withheld from service by our in- 
spectors because of the presence of defects that rendered 
the locomotives: immediately unsafe. 


Specification Cards and Alteration Reports 


Under Rule 54 of the Rules and Instructions for In- 
spection and Testing of Steam Locomotives, 312 spec- 
ification cards and 8,241 alteration reports were filed, 
checked, and analyzed. These reports are necessary in 
order to determine whether or not the boilers repre- 
sented were so constructed or repaired as to render safe 
and proper service and whether the stresses were within 
the allowed limits. Corrective measures were taken with 
respect to numerous discrepancies found. 

Under Rules 328 and 329 of the Rules and Instruc- 
tions for Inspection and Testing of Locomotives Other 








Table VI.—Number of Casualties Classified According to Occupation—Steam Locomotive Accidents 
Results of Service Tests 


Year ended June 30 
aK. 





1942 


Killed 

Members of train crews: 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Brakemen 

Conductors 

Switchmen 
Roundhouse and shop employees: 

Boilermakers 

Machinists 

Foremen 

Inspectors 

Watchmen 

Boiler washers 

Hostlers 

Other roundhouse and shop employees 
Other employees 
Nonemployees 


RO 
Injured 


1941 1940 1939 1938 

£- a 2 ae x Aw ‘i me = i ‘ \ 

Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
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Table VII.—Number of Casualties Classified According to Occupation—Locomotives Other Than Steam 
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Firemen 
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Conductors 
Switchmen 
Maintenance employees 
Other employees 
Nonemployees 
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Than Steam, 666 specifications and 316 alteration re- 

rts were filed for locomotive units and 99 specifications 
and 111 alteration reports were filed for boilers mounted 
on locomotives other than steam. These were checked 
and analyzed and corrective measures taken with respect 
to discrepancies. found. 


Legal 


One case of violation of the rules and instructions for 
inspection and testing of steam locomotives and tenders 
and their appurtenances, comprising 17 counts, was 
pending in the district court at the beginning of the 
year. This case was dismissed upon compliance with 
the provisions by the carrier and agreement to avoid 
such violations in the future. 


Special Work 


In response to requests from military and naval 
authorities and other Government agencies engaged in 
the war effort, inspections of various locomotives and 
work equipment were made to determine the condition 
and suitability for the respective uses, and cooperative 
assistance was rendered in other respects. These loco- 
motives are being generally maintained to the standards 
prescribed by the locomotive-inspection law and rules 
governing the condition of locomotives used on the lines 
of common carriers. and inspections are currently made 
by our inspectors. 

No formal appeal by any carrier was taken from the 
decisions of any inspector during the year. 


Accident Prevention 


Due to the increase in accidents, Mr. Hall found it 
advisable to repeat an appeal for better inspection and 
maintenance which appeared in his report of last year. 
That portion of his report on which he placed emphasis 
appeared in the second column, page 209, and _ first 
column, page 210, of the January 17, 1942, issue of Rail- 
way Age. 

The report included recommendations for salary in- 
creases for the director, two assistant directors and the 
district inspectors; also for the provision of five addi- 
tional district inspectors. 


D.&R.G.W. War Time 
Telegraph Switchboard 


HEN planning the removal of the general offices 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western from the 
Equitable building in Denver, Colo., to the new- 

ly acquired Rio Grande building, A. S. Hunt, super- 
Intendent of telegraph, realized that the change-over 
ere require an extra telegraph switchboard in the new 
uilding. 

_ The railroad telegraph traffic is now the highest 
in the history of the railroad, averaging 10,000 hundred- 
word messages. daily, and this communication could 
not be interrupted long enough to move the old switch- 
board to the new building. 

_ On account of the shortage of critical materials, it was 
Impossible to purchase a new switchboard on the mar- 
ket. Therefore, Mr. Hunt assembled materials from 
various sources, including scrap piles, and proceeded to 
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The New Telegraph Switchboard 


build a switchboard in the basement of his home after 
office hours, about three months being required to com- 
plete the work. 

The frame work and cabinet portions of the new tele- 
graph switchboard were made from a sheet-metal stor- 
age cabinet 18 in. by 36 in. by 72 in., angle iron sections 
being added to make the cabinet rigid. A sheet of 14-in. 
black bakelite, 36 in. wide and 40 in. high, was used for 
The next problem was to design the layout 
of jacks and instruments to terminate the railroad com- 
munication lines, including 3,806 miles of telephone cir- 
cuits and 6,000 miles of telephone circuits which incor- 
porated 3,500 miles of printing telegraph service. Hav- 
ing planned the layout, holes were drilled in the bakelite 
panel for mounting the equipment. After the new- panel 
was attached, terminals were installed in the lower sec- 
tion of the cabinet, and connections were added between 
these terminals and the jacks on the board. 

The complete new switchboard was then installed in 
its permanent location in the newly remodeled office 
building, and line circuits were extended and connected 
to the terminals. On the moving day, any given circuit 
could be worked in either the old office or the new one, 
up to the time the telephones, telegraph instruments and 
printing telegraph machines were ready for service in the 
new locations. Thus the change-over was accomplished 
without interrupting the efficient handling of telephone 
service or telegraph message traffic. The new switch- 
board is of better construction and includes several new 
features, so that the old one was dismantled, the parts 
being salvaged. 
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Setting the Downstream Wing Section to Complete the Installation of the Culvert 


Preeast Concrete Culvert Solved 
Troublesome Channel Problem 


Replacement of light wood trestle involved several 
factors, including delays to traffic and flooding of 
tracks, which were overcome by unique design adopted 


HE Bessemer & Lake Erie recently solved a trou- 

i blesome problem involving the replacement of a 

bridge over a stream having a quick runoff, by de- 
vising a novel design for the new structure and by em- 
ploying an interesting method for making the installation. 
In making the change, the old structure, a ballasted-deck 
timber trestle, was replaced by a precast concrete culvert 
with wing walls, built in sections weighing up to 49 tons, 
which were hauled 30 miles from the casting yard to the 
site of the work, and which, when, loaded on cars, ex- 
tended well beyond the lines of the clearance diagram for 
this road. 

Bridge No. 80, located a short distance south of 
Springboro, Pa., consisted of a single span of 12 ft. 6 in., 
with timber bents acting as abutments, which were made 
up of sills, posts and caps, all of 12-in. by 12-in. timbers, 
carrying wood stringers that were covered by a plank 
floor to support the ballast, which was between two and 
three feet deep. The clear height of the opening varied 
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from 4 ft. at the upstream end to 2 ft. 6 in. at the lower 
or outlet end. The reason for this difference was that 
the track at this point is on a curve of 3 deg. 4 min., and 
the elevation for the curve had been framed in the bents. 
This bridge was built as a single-track structure in 1897, 
and was extended for second track in 1906. Although 
it had been well maintained and the timbers were sound, 
the bridge had reached the end of its service life, being 
far below the present standards of this road, while the 
opening was insufficient for the heavy rainfalls that occur 
so frequently in this vicinity. 


Runoff Gradients Are Steep 


While the stream that this opening serves is of sec- 
ondary importance, in that it drains an area of only 450 
acres and empties into Conneaut creek, a sizeable stream, 
about 800 ft. below the bridge, the slope of the drainage 
area and the gradient of the stream bed are both steep, 
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so that the runoff is rapid and a clear opening of suffi- 
cient area to avoid obstructing the maximum flow is de- 
manded at all times. As an indication of the runoff con- 
ditions, there is a highway about 1,100 ft. upstream from 
the railway, and in this distance the stream bed falls 33 
ft., averaging a 3 per cent gradient. Below the railway 
the gradient flattens out, averaging about 114 per cent. 

The new structure, which is a rectangular concrete 
box, has a span of 10 ft. and a clear height of 4 ft. The 
barrel section is 32 ft. 9 in. long and wing walls extend 
12 ft. 6 in. beyond the barrel at each end of the culvert. 
The stream bed, comprised of gravel, sand and loam, com- 
bined, provides ample bearing for the structure and it was 
considered that it-would also provide a sufficiently stable 
foundation for this type of construction. The section of 
the culvert and the reinforcing were conventional. The 
average depth of fill and ballast combined, over the top of 
the concrete is 3 ft. 9 in. 


Other Methods More Costly 


Studies preliminary to the design of the structure in- 
dicated that the cost of concrete abutments and either 


steel beams or concrete slabs to span the opening, would. 


be relatively high and that they would create some re- 
striction to the desired head room, besides which instal- 
lation of the necessary falsework presented both physical 
and operating difficulties. There was also the further ob- 
jection that neither of these schemes could be carried out 
without offering some obstruction to the flow in the event 
of a heavy rain and high runoff during the period of 
construction, this setting the stage for the flooding of the 
tracks. 

Owing to the small difference between the elevation of 
the tracks and the stream bed, head room was a matter 
of considerable concern. However, a further study of 
the problem showed that by diverting some of the flood 
water through a concrete culvert pipe about 300 ft. to the 
south of the bridge, a smaller opening than was first 
planned could be used. ‘Fhe concrete pipe was installed, 
thus making it possible to use the design that was finally 
adopted. The principal advantage of this design was 
that it required no temporary support for the tracks, for 
which reason it avoided completely any obstruction to 
the channel of the stream. Of only slightly less impor- 
tance, in view of the character and the volume of the traf- 
fic passing this point, the installation could be made 
without delaying or otherwise interfering with the move- 
ment of trains. 


Culvert Divided Into Four Sections 


In developing the design, the culvert was divided into 
four sections, namely, two barrel or box sections to be 
placed under the tracks, and two end or wing sections. 
The barrel is rectangular, with inside dimensions 4 ft. by 
10 ft., and a total length of 32 ft.9 in. The end sections 
are each 12 ft.6 in. The wings at the upstream or inlet 
end flare at an angle of 30 deg., while those at the outlet 
are parallel with the walls of the culvert. This was done 
for the obvious reason that it is undesirable to allow the 
water to spread out as it leaves the barrel section and 
thus tend to invite deposition at the mouth of the culvert 
of material held in suspension. Because the gradient of 
the stream bed flattens out noticeably below the culvert 
it became particularly desirable for the water to retain its 
full velocity until it clears the culvert. 

A crown of 3 in. was provided on the top surface of the 
box section to facilitate drainage. The top was then pro- 
tected with two plies of waterproofing fabric, well 
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liquid waterproofing material was applied to the outside 
surfaces of the sidewalls. This waterproofing was ap- 
plied to both the top and sides in the casting yard before 
the sections were loaded for shipment to the point of 
installation. 

To facilitate the setting of the several sections, to in- 
sure correct alinement of the culvert assembly and to 
provide tight joints after the sections were assembled, 
both the box and end sections were made with lap or re- 
bated joints. This also permitted the sections to be set 
in the desired sequence, beginning with the east box sec- 
tion under the northbound track. This was followed by 
the east or flared-wing section, after which the west box 
section and then the west or downstream wing section 
were placed. A further advantage of this detail is that 
the joints are interlocked and thus resist forces that tend 
to disturb the alinement of the constituent sections. 

In arriving at the decision to use a pre-cast concrete 
structure, it was recognized that there were objections, 
other than those of convenience, to constructing the sev- 
eral sections adjacent to the site of the work, not the least 
of which was that they would have to be both loaded and 
unloaded from the main track when they were trans- 
ferred to the point of installation, and that any hitch in 
either operation might delay important traffic. It was 
decided, therefore, to cast the sections in the shop yard at 
Greenville, Pa., 30 miles from the bridge. This permitted 
the materials entering into the construction to be un- 
loaded and the finished sections to be loaded at a point 





Placing the Box Section for the Southbound Track 
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removed from the main line, with no interference with 
traffic. 

Each of the barrel sections was 16 ft. 4% in. long and 
weighed 49 tons. The wing sections weighed 29 and 23 
tons, respectively, for the upstream and downstream 
ends. To facilitate loading and placing, four lifting stir- 
rups formed from U-bolis, each 1% in. in diameter, 
were placed in each section. Considerable care was nec- 
essary while the culvert was being transported, since the 
overall width of 12 ft. exceeded the maximum width al- 
lowed by the clearance diagram for the road. 


How the Work Was Done 


Removal of the old structure began at 8:30 a. m. and 
the installation was completed at 6 p. m., with-no inter- 
ference with trains. Single-track operation was main- 
tained during the progress of the work, traffic being 
shifted after the first track was completed. At the 
bridge, water flows from east to west, and the flow, was 
relatively small at the time of the installation, which oc- 
curred during the latter part of March. This made it 
possible to divert the stream to the new pipe culvert 
about 300 ft. south of the bridge. Accordingly, prelim- 
inary work at the site of the bridge included the clearing 
of a channel to the culvert and the construction of a di- 
version dam at the east end of the bridge to force the 
water south to the other culvert. This permitted the ex- 
cavation of the stream bed and the necessary prepara- 
tion to receive the culvert sections to be carried out 
without interference from water. . In addition, a small 
gasoline-driven pump was sufficient to keep the founda- 
tion area dry during the progress of the work. A loco- 
motive crane equipped with a clamshell bucket was used 
in making the excavation. 

As soon as the track was cleared, the northbound track 
was cut and a 200-ton wrecking crane removed the deck 
of the old structure at a single lift. The locomotive crane 
then completed the excavation and the bed was leveled 
off to receive the first section. This section, and the re- 
maining ones as well, was placed by the wrecking crane, 


which used an equalizing beam, to which four cables 


‘ were attached, for making the lift. Each cable was pro- 


vided with a hook which fitted into the lifting stirrups in 
the culvert section. As soon as the box section was in 
place, the flaring-wing section was placed and the joint 
between the two sections was waterproofed. 

In removing the old wooden bridge, only the deck was 
pulled out. The pile bents which acted as abutments for 
the opening were allowed to remain for the purpose oi 
retaining the fill until the new structure had been placed. 
thus reducing to the minimum the amount of backfill that 
was necessary. It was possible to do this because the 
original span was 12 ft. 6 in., while the overall width of 
the precast sections was 12 ft. This made a close fit for 
lowering the track sections of the new culvert into place, 
but despite the small clearance they were placed without 
difficulty. As soon as the placing of those two sections 
was completed, the backfill around the box was placed 
and tamped and sufficient ballast was unloaded to restore 
the northbound track, which was relaid and made ready 
for service. 

Traffic was then shifted to the northbound track, the 
southbound track was cut, the timber deck for this span 
was also removed as a single unit by the wrecking crane 
and the procedure which has been described for the 
northbound track was repeated for the southbound track. 
As soon as the necessity for using the cranes had passed, 
the pipe railing was installed on the parapets of the cul- 
vert, which were cast integral with the barrel sections, 
and secured by anchor bolts which had been set in the 
concrete. 

It is of interest that since this culvert was placed, sev- 
eral severe rains have occurred that not only overtaxed 
the capacity of a number of established openings in the 
immediate vicinity, but delivered an unusual volume of 
fiood water in the channel at Bridge 80. In each case, 
however, this opening and the pipe culvert were of suffh- 
cient capacity to pass without difficulty all water reach- 
ing them, despite the unusual volume of flow. 

The plans were prepared and the work was done under 
the general direction of F. R. Layng, chief engineer. 





“The people of the United States owe a debt to the 
nation’s railroads that will be most difficult to repay. After 
virtually relegating them to the status of a stepchild, they 
called upon the railroads immediately after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor to supply most of their transport needs. Ac- 
cepting the task, the railroads last year did the greatest 
transportation job in the history ‘of this or any nation. 

“Having emerged from a ten-year period of poor business, 
the railroads were not well prepared for such a gigantic job. 
After reporting net deficits for four of those years, many 
were in bankruptcy proceedings. The fact, however, that 
the volume of freight handled last year was one and one- 
half times that moved in the First World War year 1918 
showed that, despite their lean period, they had maintained 
their fixed plant and equipment in excellent condition. 

“In their poverty of the Nineteen Thirties, the statement 
that the railroads were ‘through’ as the mainstay of the 
nation’s transport facilities generally was accepted as an 
accomplished fact. Interest was centered in the develop- 
ment of other transportation methods. The rubber-borne 
vehicle and the vast network of highways would be the 
nation’s mainstay in a crisis. Inland waterways and coast- 
wise and intercoastal water routes would be the other prin- 
cipal methods. 

“Under the impact of war these methods of transport did 
not meet the test. With the Japanese soon in possession of 


—From the New York Times. 
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the source of 90 per cent of the world’s crude rubber, the 
effectiveness of the rubber-borne vehicle in meeting the 
increased transport needs was greatly reduced. Submarine 
sinkings and the diversion of ships to war services overseas 
soon resulted in coastwise shipping dropping to a fraction of 
its former importance. Intercoastal freight traffic through 
the Panama Canal was suspended. 

“These traffic disruptions made the nation more dependent 
on rail transportation than at any other period. To the 
railroads fell the job of maintaining a steady flow of mate- 
rials to war industries and then moving the weapons they 
produced to ports and training centers. Millions of men in 
the armed services had to be transported and _ essential 
civilian transport needs had to be met. The railroads have 
handled this enormous volume of traffic with remarkable 
efficiency. 

“Billions of dollars are being spent by the Government 
to expand other industries, but the railroads have done 
their war job well without any outside assistance. Further- 
more, they have contributed liberally, through taxes, to 
Government expenditures. James J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, recently estimated 
that railroad taxes in the twelve months ended with October 
amounted to the unprecedented sum of $1,077,000,000, the 
equivalent of revenues derived from fifty-six days of oper- 
ation.” 
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Railroad Opinions on 
Regional Rate Argument 


HE railroads have made known their opinions on 
the hotly contested question of differences in rates 
and classifications, especially in interterritorial 

rates, among the several territories—in memoranda filed 
with the Board of Investigation and Research, which has 
this highly political question under examination. The 
railroads’ views have been set forth in separate expres- 
sions by the Eastern, Western and Southern lines—that 
of the Eastern roads being the latest to be filed. 

The memorandum of the Eastern Traffic Executives’ 
Association, which is subscribed by E. H. Burgess, chair- 
man, surveys the various possibilities of arriving, by 
current statistics, at a satisfactory comparative figure 
of intraterritorial rates, and concludes that it cannot be 
done. Perhaps, it is suggested, this information might 
be obtained from the traffic study the Research Board 
is now assembling. That study may also yield informa- 
tion on the nature and volume of interterritorial traffic. 
A number of I. C. C. decisions are cited in support of 
the general conclusion that higher class rates in the 
South and West are offset by commodity rates in those 
territories at lower levels than in the East. 

J. G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation, is quoted as testifying in 1939 that “while they 
talk about our rates being 39 per cent higher, that ap- 
plies only as to first class. You are rarely told that 
our rates on logs, lumber, lime, pulpwood, coal, coke, 
brick, crushed stone,*sand and gravel, cotton, cast-iron 
pipe, iron ore, phosphate rock, fertilizer, cement, pig iron, 
scrap iron, livestock, hay, and some other commodities, 
are either lower, approximately the same as, or but little 
higher than those of the northern lines.” 


Commodity Rates Compared 


An exhibit by Dr. Ford Edwards of the I. C. C., 
offered in the Commission’s investigation No. 28300 on 
November 6 at Columbus, is cited for evidence of the 
percentage of Eastern rates which are levied in the West 
and South for the movement of identical commodities. 
A considerable number of such commodities are shown 
with rates at substantial ratios lower than such rates in 
the East. Thus, rice in the South pays less than 88 per 
cent of the Eastern rate and petroleum products less than 
62 per cent. In the West, forest products pay 81 per 
cent as much as in East and sugar beets only 19 per 
cent as much. These rates, however, include interter- 
ritorial traffic. 

The Eastern lines’ memorandum reminds the Re- 
search Board that, originally, rates were entirely local— 
and that the earliest interterritorial charges were, simply, 
combinations. In all cases, rates have been constructed 
with an eye toward stimulating the traffic on which they 
apply—due consideration being given to local conditions. 
Principal exceptions to the combination rates were (1) 
joint rates between the North Atlantic seaboard and 
the Southeast, (2) joint rates between Illinois and Cen- 
tral origins and Mississippi Valley prorating points, (3) 
export and import rates between Central territory and 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports, (4) transcontinental 
rates. These rates were established to meet competition 
—either inter-railroad; or between the railroads and 
water carriers; or between different areas of production. 

_\ Commission summary is quoted, which relates the 
history of East-South interterritorial rates. The first 
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extensive communication between these two sections was 
by a rail-water combination (i. ¢., coastwise vessels. 
served at either end by railroads). The all-rail routes, 
which developed later, had to meet the rates of these 
combinations. Relatively low rates because of this con- 
dition extended as far inland as Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
Meantime, rates from Central territory into the South 
were a combination of local rates—a condition which 
caused dissatisfaction as Central territory grew in indus- 
trial importance, competing with the East. 


Competitive Forces Vary Geographically 


The competitive force which induced the application 
of blanket rates in Texas and group rates in other sec- 
tions are set forth, with the observation that “the level 
of rates on a commodity in one territory is not neces- 
sarily persuasive of the level which should apply in 
another territory where rate-making considerations are 
different.” The action of the I. C. C. in the Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, Western Trunk-Line Class Rates and the Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation is then reviewed, and attention 
is drawn to the changes which decisions in these cases 
wrought in interterritorial rates. 

On the subject of cost as an element in rate-making 
the Eastern lines’ memorandum contends that it is im- 
possible accurately to determine costs and, even if found, 
it would be impracticable to base rates upon them. 
Competitive conditions and ability to pay must also be 
considered—and, in addition, the necessary condition 
that the rate structure as a whole provide the carriers 
with sufficient revenues to carry on their service éffi- 
ciently. The Eastern lines’ assert that “there is fre- 
quently a lack of recognition of the necessity that traffic 
which can reasonably bear more than its share of costs 
should assist traffic which cannot bear its full share.” It 
is further stated that the application of identical class 
rates and classifications in the several territories “might 
naturally be expected to force counter-balancing in- 
creases in rates on such commodities as could bear them 
in order to afford revenues necessary to maintain the 
carriers. Such an adjustment, while supposedly more 
symmetrical in form, might defeat its purpose and re- 
tard the flow of such commodities.” 

The ease of using. cost as a basis of rates in such one- 
commodity service as gas or electric power is contrasted 
with the complexity of applying this basis to a multi- 
form, competitive business such as railroad transporta- 
tion. 

Dr. Edwards’ regional cost indices in the No. 28300 
investigation are presented, wherein New England is 
given an index of 143 in the cost of hauling 25 tons in 
a box car for 300 miles, the South of 94, and the East 
including New England and Northern Illinois 103 (100 
being the nation-wide figure). The method of arriving 
at these figures is reviewed in critical detail and the con- 
clusion reached that, actually, there is little difference 
in costs between Southern and Official territories. Dr. 
Edwards is quoted to the effect that in the 1936-41 
period, the rate of return (non-operating income ex- 
cluded) of the Southern roads was slightly higher than 
that of Eastern lines. 


Rate Changes Should Follow Traffic Development 


Differences in regional rates on specific commodities 
being occasioned by the varying status of the same com- 
modity in different regions, the memorandum contends 
that differences in the all traffic rate level from region to 
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region (railway earnings not being excessive) “would 
merely represent the necessary cost of maintaining ade- 
quate service.” Changing conditions in a region might 
bring more favorable revenue results from a given rate 
level—in which case it might be modified, “but such 
changing conditions should themselves be the justifying 
cause of the general rate changes, rather than the re- 
sulting effect of rate reductions having no other justifica- 
tion than the speculative anticipation of such possible 
effects.” °. 


‘Destination Level Theory’? Opposed 


The Eastern lines do not believe that interterritorial 
class rates on the Official level can be justified unless 
class rates within the territories are also on the same 
level, are subjected to the same classification ratings, 
and equal bases of divisions are applied to regional car- 
rier groups. The principle of making class rates the 
same in both directions is defended, but the “destina- 


tion level theory” is opposed as a “mere excuse” to .. 
* into the South on a rate level “generally lower than the 


“favor shippers in one territory against those in another.” 
The support of the Southern lines of this basis, and 
their assertion that equalizing northbound and south- 
bound rates would “bankrupt” them, is characterized as 
“much overdrawn.” 

The presentation of the Western roads was made last 
June by J. A. Farmar, chairman of the Western Traffic 
Executive Committee, as noted in the Railway Age of 
June 13, 1942, page 1147. Since that time, J. G. Kerr, 
chairman of the Southern Freight Association, has sub- 
mitted the views of the Southern roads, which were 
made public by the Board last week. The Southern 
roads take the general position that no fixed rule can be 
applied in the making of interterritorial rates, for dif- 
ferent conditions require different approaches. In other 
- words, “the making of freight rates is a practical matter 
and not one of theories or fixed formulae.” 

Before getting into interterritorial rates themselves, 
Mr. Kerr suggests that the Board should first determine 
the “fundamental” questions of whether or not the in- 
dustrial development of the South has in fact been re- 
tarded ; and, if so, whether the lack of development has 
been due to intertetritorial freight rates. The Southern 
toads think there has been no lack of development in the 
South as compared with other sections; on the contrary 
Southern manufacturing has in recent years “increased 
by leaps and bounds.” And the Southern roads have re- 
ceived no shipper complaints indicating the existence of 
any general dissatisfaction with the measure of their 
rates or the method of construction. 


Present Rates Move the Traffic 


Asserting that interterritorial rates “should be, and 
are at present, made on bases which enable commodities 
to move freely,’ Mr. Kerr went on to -say that the 
Southern railroads “have never advocated the destina- 
tion level for uniform or universal application.”. That 
basis is, however, “of great. importance” which respect 
to many articles manufactured in the South which “are 
sold in Official Territory in competition with like articles 
manufactured within that territory.” On the other hand, 
many commodities produced in the South “are not pro- 
duced to any appreciable extent within Official Terri- 
tory,” and they meet no “local competition” in Official 
Territory. Here “the destination level is of no im- 
portance and the main thing to be considered is the in- 
trinsic and relative reasonableness of rates from all pro- 
ducing sections to Official Territory.” 
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Southern roads are more interested in rates between 
Southern and Official territories than in other interter- 
ritorial rates because of the heavy traffic between the 
North and South. Because of the lower intraterritoria| 
basis within Official Territory, it has been “recognized” 
in the past, as Mr. Kerr put it, “that the Southern manu- 
facturers generally must have-rates to Official Territory 
approximating the level within that territory if they are 
to market their products therein in cases where there is 
active competition with manufacturers located north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers.” And their contention 
that with respect to this class of traffic “the principal 
guide . . . should be the destination level,” is supported 
“by many expressions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” 

With respect to southbound rates from Official to 
Southern territory, the Southern lines “as a general 
proposition insist” that these, too, be on the destination 
basis, i.e., they “should not be lower relatively than rates 
for corresponding distances within Southern territory.” 
Otherwise, the Official Territory shippers would come 


level within the South”; while the Southern roads would 
be unable to put their intraterritorial shippers on the 
same basis without going bankrupt. This idea of dif- 
ferent rates in different directions between the same 
points, Mr. Kerr says, is neither “new, novel, nor un- 
lawful,” and it has been “approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 


‘‘Destination Level Theory” Defended 


Coming to the rate adjustment hetween Southern and 
Southwestern territories, Mr. Kerr points out that the 
rate level in the former is “on the whole lower” than in 
the Southwest. Yet, the Southern roads “have and 
expect to continue to join the Southwestern lines in rates 
to the South on commodities shipped from the South- 
west in competition with like commodities produced in 
Southern Territory on the general level of rates which 
prevails in the South.” In other words, Mr. Kerr went 
on, “the Southern lines accord the Southwestern lines 
and shippers the same rights which they insist upon for 
Southern lines and Southern shippers with respect to 
rates to Official Territory.” 

From the South to the Southwest “a somewhat dif- 
ferent problem” arises; and the Southern roads believe 
that as a general proposition rates into the Southwest 
from both Southern and Official territories should be 
on the destination basis. As to some commodities pro- 
duced in Official and Southern territéries, which are 
shipped to the Southwest, with the rates from Official 
Territory lower than the destination level, the Southern 
lines “insist on rates in line with rates from Official 
Territory.” ; 

In concluding his presentation, Mr. Kerr emphasized 
the Southern roads’ view that no legislation is required 
to deal with the interterritorial rate situation. In that 
connection he subscribed to the like suggestion in the 
National Resources Planning Board’s recent report on 
“Transportation and National Policy” which said that 
“further legislative treatment” of the matter “appears 
inadvisable,” and called upon interested parties to “lend 
their co-operation to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in order that a fair solution may be sought in an 
objective and dispassionate spirit.” 


“There is no art which one government sooner learns 
of another than that of draining money from the pock- 
ets of the people.”—ApDAM SMITH. 
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Railway Purchasing Agents Discuss 
The Material Situation 


Voice uneasiness over lumber, ties and coal and 
urge closer study of new regulations at New York 
Club—Post-war prices and problems considered 


HE conclusion of the war will be followed by a 
T decline in railway buying brought about in part 

by wartime prices, but this decline will soon be 
reversed by competition among new enterprises for rail- 
way business and by vigorous railway programs to in- 
tensify the improvements which were halted by the war. 
In the meantime, a great deal more must be done than 
has already been done by the railroads to relieve the 
acute shortage of lumber and cross ties; coal production 
must be increased and the railroads must do a better job 
in familiarizing themselves with the regulations over 
materials and in anticipating their material requirements. 
These were among the observations made by railway 
purchasing agents at a Purchases and Stores night held 
by the New York Railway Club on January 21. Speak- 
ers at the meeting, which was in charge of F. S. Austin, 
purchasing agent, New York Central, were J. S. Fair, 
Jr., purchasing agent, Pennsylvania; J. E. May, fuel 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio; C. E. Smith, vice president, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford; and M. E. Towner, 
general purchasing agent, Western Maryland. 

C. E. Smith traced the struggle of the railroads in 
obtaining equality with other consumers in the distribu- 
tion of materials and stated that the War Production 
Board, as well as the Office of Price Administration and 
the Office of Defense Transportation, is now manned 
with competent railway men experienced in maintenance 
of way and equipment. “In dealing with the Trans- 
portation Division of WPB,” he said, “we are dealing 
with friendly, sympathetic, understanding home folks, 
who sometimes understand us better than we do our- 
selves.” The interests of the railroads are being so well 
handled by men with railway backgrounds and sym- 
pathies that railway supply officers should keep away 
from Washington, he stated. He predicted, however, 
that the railroads will be confronted with more material 
shortages and that concentrated attention to specific or- 
ders will be necessary to minimize interruptions in 
maintenance and repair work. 

M. E. Towner said, that recent tie regulations favor 
large contractors at the expense of the small tie pro- 
ducers, and advised the railroads to take early and ag- 
gressive action to overcome the serious shortages that 
are developing in railroad timber and ties. 

Bituminous coal at the present high rate, J. E. May 
explained, has created more of a load than some mines 
can carry, and this situation is being aggravated by the 
growing shortages of manpower. ‘The only solution of 
the difficulty, he stated, is to increase the hours of work. 
He predicted serious results if the miners go on strike 
in formulating new wage contracts next April. 

J. S. Fair expressed the opinion that many of the 
material standards which are now being adopted uni- 
formly by railroads have come to stay, but that there 
will be a post-war rush to new specifications when new 
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experimentation gets under way, and he forecasted active 
competition by old and new suppliers for railway busi- 
ness. The addresses were in part as follows: 


Future Problems 


in Railroad Purchasing 


By J. S. Fair, Jr.* 


The substitution of less or non-critical materials for 
essential war materials was one of the first things the 
railroads did toward the war effort. Cast iron replaced 
cast aluminum and brass. Black steel displaced tin plate. 
Silver is even doing the job for copper in some electrical 
circuits. Boilers originally calling for alloy steel plates 
have been redesigned to use carbon steel. These sub- 
stitutions were made purely as war measures but some 
of them have had interesting results. Certain new items 
are doing a good job, and a few old ones have been im- 
proved materially in serviceability. 


New Materials in Prospect 


The war has stimulated the production of materials 
which several years ago had just begun to make a mark 
on the public consciousness. Plastics, synthetic rubber 
and formed plywood are new materials in this sense; 
but there are many others, such as certain chemicals 
and alloys which are topics of everyday conversation in 
the laboratories and plants turning out tools of war. 
When the war has released these materials, there will 
be a whole new field for ingenuity in finding uses for 
them on railroads as well as in other industries. 

The War Production Board has made AAR and 
ASTM specifications practically mandatory for the im- 
portant metals. This has helped war production and 
we are finding that we can get along. Post-war ad- 
herence to these or another common specification will 
depend largely on the manufacturers’ ability to make it 
advantageous for the railroads to comply. Common 
specifications for all railroad buyers present the pos- 
sibility of lower cost and better delivery than individual 
specifications. Compulsory universal specifications for 
ali, however, might have a limiting effect on research 
and development. This is particularly true when new 
materials are coming along. Hence, it is to be expected 
that while there will be more uniformity of specifications 
for the old railroad items, there will be a post-war rush 
to new specifications where experimentation is in prog- 
ress. 

As with specifications, it takes an upheaval equivalent 





* Purchasing Agent, Pennsylvania. 
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to a war to accomplish much in simplification and 
standardization of the shelf or supply house items. It 
hardly seems possible that a fireman on a railroad in the 
middle west must have a scoop of different shape than 
a fireman in New York; yet each was getting his own 
custom built shovel until the war said no. Individuality 
can be lost by overdoing simplifications; but the rail- 
roads will gain an immense advantage in price and de- 
livery if they will stick to standard sizes and designs of 
the everyday items. 


Many New Suppliers 


There are a lot of new letterheads in our files from 
companies that have done a fine job in helping us main- 
tain our roadway and equipment. Some are selling us 
wartime substitute materials, while others are furnish- 
ing requirements which old suppliers have not been able 
to produce. Some manufacturers long in our purchase 
records have dropped out of the list to make parts for 
tanks or planes, and other old companies that were 
minor factors are now furnishing substantial amounts 
of materials because they are able to make the necessary 
deliveries. When the war is over, we will have a real 
opportunity for intelligent buying, together with the ever- 
present problem in tact and fairness when our business 
is again essential or interesting to all manufacturers. 
To the list of familiar names and new wartime com- 
panies will be added those which are making the new 
materials we cannot yet have but which will be anxious 
to establish peacetime markets. 


Prices and Purchases 


Shortly after a war, there is an unprecedented de- 
mand, followed by an abrupt reaction. Prices have fol- 
lowed the lead of demand under those circumstances. 
All the causes of this train of events are present now as 
they have been in the past—pay is good, non-essential 
war work is being deferred, luxuries are taboo. A huge 
reservoir of buying power in peacetime is accumulating, 
but there is a new element in the form of government 
control which must be reckoned with but cannot now be 
predicted. 

There is another factor so far as the railroads are 
concerned. Before the war they had a lot of new ideas 
for improvements of service in the early formative stage, 
but after the war they probably will not rush into whole- 
sale buying of equipment. . It would be expected that 
there would be a pause to take bearings—to see what 
marked changes are brought about in- market areas and 
production centers as a result of the war. A further re- 
tarding factor will be the disposition of war surpluses, 
but this will probably be spread over a corisiderable 
length of time and affect only selected commodities. In 
spite of these considerations, it would be logical and, as 
in the past, natural for prices to rise for a time after 
the war. 

The period of high prices will call for canny buying 
and intelligent storekeeping by the railroads. They will 
not want to pile up an inventory of expensive materials, 
and yet they will need considerable quantities of mainte- 
nance materials to repair equipment that has run like it 
never ran before. When the general buying power is 
expended and normal purchasing is resumed, expanded 
productive capacity and competition among sellers should 
bring prices down. By that time, perhaps the railroads 
will be needing material for modern or experimental 
equipment and new materials will be vieing with im- 
proved old ones to get the job. The railroads have al- 
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ways been outstanding as an industry in the reclamation 
and conservation of materials. They are doing more of 
it than ever today ; and while some current practices are 
impractical for peacetime, it is to be expected that a lot 
of them are here to stay. 


Lumber and Cross Ties 
By M. E. Towner* 


It was hoped that the government’s requirements 
might decrease to some extent in 1943. Some advices 
were that the government would soon be out of the mar- 
ket. However, the War Production Board has taken 
complete control of production and distribution of cer- 
tain lumber, mostly softwoods; a Central Procurement 
Agency has been established in Portland, Ore., under 
the direction of Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, to 
handle all government purchases, and WPB has an 
office in Portland to administer the distribution of fir 
lumber. Railroads cannot purchase West Coast lumber 
unless a release is obtained from WPB. 

As an indication of the tightness of lumber, however, 
one eastern railroad tried for nearly five months in 1942 
to get quotations on a fir schedule. Finally, WPB sug- 
gested that orders be placed direct, without competition, 
at ceiling prices, and they would issue proper release. 
The orders were finally placed early in December, 1942, 
but no advice as to acceptance and shipment has been 
given. The material was for bridge and trestle repair 
and maintenance. A large southern railroad has had 
released only 143,000 ft. bd. m. out of orders for over 
5 million feet of bridge and trestle timbers. Experience 
indicates that releases on Form PD-423 (lumber for car 
maintenance and repair) can be obtained much more 
quickly than releases for bridge and trestle timbers. 
Railroads having orders placed some months back at 
lower than ceiling prices, report having considerable dif- 
ficulty in securing their material; and it is doubtful if 
shipments will be made at less than ceiling prices and 
unless the lumber is re-ordered. Very little difficulty 
is being encountered with southern yellow pine car ma- 
terial, although heavy timbers are frozen and can only 
be obtained on release from the WPB, Washington, D. 
C., office. 


A Lumber Shortage 


The War Production Board has estimated that total 
1942 lumber production was 40.2 billion feet, but with 
the labor shortage and the difficulty in obtaining saw- 
mill and automotive parts and equipment, the 1943 pro- 
duction figure will probably not exceed 30 billion feet. 
Against this, the estimated requirements for 1943 are 
32 billion feet. This indicates that there will be plenty 
of difficulty for railroads in obtaining lumber in 1943. 
The Western Maryland operates in a district producing 
considerable hardwood lumber and thus far has been 
successful in securing its requirements of car and engine 
oak, bridge and switch ties and like lumber and some 
timbers from on-line producers; but the prospects for 
1943 are not at all promising. 


Cross Tie Outlook Bad 


Prior to the action of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in publishing General Maximum Price Regulation, 
Bulletin No. 1, the railroads had little difficulty in ob- 


* General Purchasing Agent, Western Maryland. 
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taining cross ties. On May 11, 1942, General Maximum 
Price Regulation, Bulletin No. 1, became effective. This 
regulation established ceiling prices for cross ties at the 
sellers highest March, 1942, prices. This created at once 
an impossible situation in that it actually established in 
the same production areas more than one price for the 
same cross tie. At first the railroads had no recourse, 
but were soon granted petition and some few were al- 
lowed to pay their producers an equalized price. 

On September 5, 1942, Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 216 (railroad ties) became effective. This provided 
for the establishment of a buyers price or equalization so 
that all buyers in a given production area would be pay- 
ing substantially the same price. This regulation proved 
to be very cumbersome in administration in that each 
railroad, wishing and believing it necessary to increase 
its prices from those applying in March, had to file an 
apeal for approval by the Office of Price Administration. 
Over 150 applications were reported to be on file at one 
time. Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 216 
(eastern railroad ties) became effective December 26, 
1942. This attempts to establish maximum prices for 
all sizes and classes of railroad ties, mainly in accord- 
ance with AREA specifications by zones, and has divided 
the country into eight zones, excluding, however, the 
far west, which is governed by Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 284 (western primary forest products). 


Production Declines 


While the urgency and necessity of the war effort 
in the construction of war plants, shipyards and canton- 
ments is recognized and the effect of purchases of ties 
for these purposes somewhat discounted, cross tie pro- 
duction, since the issuance of General Maximum Price 
Regulation, Bulletin No. 1, in May, 1942, has, according 
to reports received, decreased at an alarming rate. Pro- 
duction on one eastern railroad in December, 1942, for 
example, was 15 per cent of the production in Febru- 
ary, March and April, when production was commen- 
surate with requirements. The majority of railroad ties 
are treated and should therefore, in the main, be pro- 
duced 10 to 14 months in advance of use to assure proper 
seasoning and distribution. 


Prices Out of Balance 


The general price situation, as now in force, holds 
railroad cross tie prices down to a relatively low level 
compared with lumber prices. In Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 281 (Navy oak ship stock), effective De- 
cember 14, 1942, prices for material produced from the 
same class of timber from which cross ties are made 
range from $75 per 1,000 ft. bd. m. to $65 per 1,000 
ft. bd. m. for white oak, with mixed oak prices 87 per 
cent of white oak prices. Cross tie prices in Office of 
Price Administration, Zone 3, and described in the re- 
vision of Maxmum Price Regulation No. 216, range from 
$32 per 1,000 ft. bd. m. for the grade 5 tie, to $38 per 
1,000 ft. bd. m. for grade 1. This differential between 
cross tie and lumber prices is far out of line with standard 
differentials maintained over a period of years. 

Price, however, is decidedly not the only factor which 
should be taken into account, nor is it today the main 
factor. Other factors in the tie problem are the scarcity 
of labor, resulting from the drafting of sawmill labor 
for the Army and higher wages being paid in war and 
related industries; difficulty in obtaining sawmill and 
logging equipment; scarcity of gasoline; difficulty in 
maintaining trucks and inability to get new ones; rub- 
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ber tire shortage ; heavy demand for all classes of lumber 
by the Army and Navy departments; high prices being 
paid for lumber and timbers by shipyards and contrac- 
tors engaged in government work. Unless and until 
these factors are brought under control, the railroads will 
suffer the loss of a very large proportion of cross tie pro- 
duction which they actually need and must have for the 
maintenance of their tracks in an essentially safe operat- 
ing condition. 

Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 216, effec- 
tive December 26, 1942, according to the present inter- 
pretation, sets up dollars-and-cents prices by territories ; 
divides producing territories into eight zones; and en- 
courages greater activity by tie contractors through al- 
lowing railroads and other ultimate consumers to pay 
them up to 20 cents per tie and $5 per 1,000 ft. bd. m. 
for switch ties more than so-called ceiling or published 
prices. Unquestionably the contractor has, particularly 
in some territories, a decided place. There are other 
territories, however, which can be and should be handled 
by direct purchases through the small producers. Yet 
the present order, in all territories, places the contractor 
in the saddle. 

Par. 1426.2 (b)(2) (ii) of the regulation states that 
during one calendar month of any of the 12 months pre- 
ceding October 1, 1942, he must have either purchased 
or produced on direct orders from users not less than 
40,000 bd. ft. (10,000 pieces) of eastern railroad ties. 
Par. 1426.2(b) (2) (iii) adds that during the entire 12 
months preceding October 1, 1942, he must have suc- 
cessfully fulfilled a contract for the supply of at least 
2,000,000 bd. ft. (50,000 pieces) of eastern railroad ties 
to a single user. Par. 1426.3(c) (tie contractors) pro- 
vides an addition of 20 cents per tie for eastern railroad 
cross ties and $5 per 1,000 ft. bd. m. for eastern rail- 
road switch ties may be made to the maximum prices 
specified in Appendix A, by a tie contractor, as that 
class of seller is defined in the regulation provided that 
this addition may be made only once. This situation is 
having the effect of discouraging the small producer and 
probably will centinre to have the same effect. Any 
railroad, particularly in the territory with which I am 
familiar, which has obtained its production at least 90 
per cent from those producing less than 10,000 ties per 
year, with 175,000 to 200,000 ties to be produced may 
find itself restricted to a one or two-contractor method 
and then, if history repeats itself, will find that there 
must and will be a shortage compared with its previous 
method. 

If the present difficulties involved in prices and distri- 
bution of lumber and ties continue much longer, the rail- 
roads will have to take some further positive, aggressive 
action to obtain their requirements. Knowing their 
sources of- supply, minimum requirements and the rea- 
son or reasons for not obtaining them, the railroads 
should be able to state their case clearly. 


Priorities and the 
Controlled Material Plan 


By C. E. Smith* 


The priority ratings under which railroads are now 
operating are probably the best that we can expect under 
all conditions. They are realistic and recognize sur- 
rounding conditions. They have been improved continu- 
ally as their value decreased by being topped by new 
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higher ratings granted others. It would be less than fair 
not to state that they are being well administered. Prop- 
’ erly administered, they insure as adequate a supply of 
materials for operation and maintenance as can be ex- 
pected. The supply will be adequate and satisfying only 
when superior military needs do not require the mate- 
rials. Then we must learn to use substitutes or get along 
without the materials. The number of new freight cars 
and locomotives to be built can no longer be decided by 
each railroad for itself; and neither can it be decided by 
the needs of all the railroads for an estimated number. 
The criterion is where the materials can be used most 
effectively—in building more freight cars or in building 
tanks, guns, ships and planes. That can only be decided 
by a government board with responsibility for over-all 
planning. 


Paper Work Okay, If It Produces Results 


Purchasing departments do not complain about the 
volume of work thrown on them by government control 
of material deliveries, provided only that they get the 
materials. Preparation of PD-1-A and PD-200 applica- 
tions for approval with supporting data is admittedly quite 
a task and the quarterly preparation of Form PD-351 
for critical materials is a severe job. There is compen- 
sation, however, when these come back with favorable 
ratings and the door is not closed for filing of supple- 
mentary forms to correct omissions and reductions. 

The realistic attitude of stores departments toward 
safe inventories has carried us over many steep grades 
while we have struggled to keep materials coming as 
fast as they are being used. We will, however, be con- 
fronted with more serious material shortages and in- 
ventories of critical materials must be watched as never 
before. Concentrated attention to specinc orders will be 
necessary to minimize the interruptions we are unques- 
tionably going to experience in maintenance and repair 
work. 

Purchasing departments of railroads must now have 
one or more specialists on AAR, WPB, ODT and OPA 
procedures and forms to kéep posted on government re- 
quirements, see that forms are properly filled out, that 
reports are prepared correctly and filed on time and that 
needs are foreseen sufficiently far in advance to leave 
time for the many steps that must be taken. Orders 
and schedules must be checked and rechecked frequently. 

The first priority was P-1, effective March 12, 1941. 
In the last list, the top number was P-138, effective De- 
cember 24, 1942. More than half of these priorities 
affect railroad materials. The first industry-wide mate- 
rial control in the M (raw materials control) series was 
M-1, effective March 22, 1941. In the last list, the top 
number was M-272, effective January 4, 1943. Over 
half of these orders concern railroads. Limitation Order 
L-1 was effective August 30, 1941. The list of these 
orders now ends with L-244, which describes the pro- 
cedure to be followed in making clothing for men and 
boys. More than half of these orders affect the rail- 
roads. 


The Volume of Priority Regulations 


Priorities Regulation No. 1 was effective August 27, 
1941. A total of 16 such regulations had been issued 
up to October 15, 1942, all of which affect ‘railroads. 
Price schedules started with No. 1, effective March 1, 
1941. These schedules have reached No. 272, effective 
November 23, 1942, which lowered prices on cast iron 
boilers and radiators, and fully three-quarters of the 
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schedules affect railroad materials. Printed legal forms 
to be used in connection with material control run from 
PD-1-A to PD-717. Some intermediate forms have 
been superseded and cancelled, but a large number of the 
forms must be used by railroads. In addition, various 
forms must be used for materials that are rationed, in- 
cluding sugar, coffee, oil and rubber. 

. Railroads are now securing materials for maintenance 
and operation under Preference Rating P-88 and thie 
Production Requirements Plan. For materials not on 
the critical list, the railroads have been entitled to apply 
A-1-j and A-8 priority ratings for their supplies. For 
other materials, principally all articles of steel, copper, 
etc., comprising Material List No. 1 of over 300 items, 
the railroads have submitted to WPB on Form PD-351, 
before the middle of each quarter, for each item as to 
the quarter last past and the next coming quarter the in- 
ventory at the beginning of the quarter, the quantity re- 


ceived during the quarter and used during the quarter, 


the inventory at the end of the quarter and the require- 
ments for the next quarter. 

A copy of Form PD-351 is returned to each railroad 
endorsed with the priority rating that may be applied 
during the ensuing quarter for the quantity of each item 
allowed by the Division. Recognizing that there are 
human frailties, even among purchasing agents, the Di- 
vision holds back 5 or 10 per cent of the amount author- 
ized and will accept supplemental applications at any 
time during the quarter for materials, the need of which 
was overlooked or required because of unexpected emerg- 
ency or exceptional increase in traffic, for which hereto- 
fore satisfactorily high ratings have been issued. Pri- 
ority ratings AA-1 have been authorized currently on 
this form. Last August AAA was authorized for all 
outstanding orders for materials for the repair of loco- 
motives. 


Controlled Materials Plan 


The Controlled Materials Plan is the next step be- 
yond the present PRP and blanket preference ratings. 
Up to now the agencies represented on WPB—now 
termed Claimant Agencies for materials that are avail- 
able—were the Army, Navy, Air Forces of both Mari- 
time Commission, Lend-Lease, Board of Economic War- 
fare and Office of Civilian Supply. There has been 
some criticism that the railroads and some other indus- 
tries that are vitally essential to the war effort could not 
be represented adequately by the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply, which included .all non-defense industries. As a 
result, the Controlled Materials Plan provides for addi- 
tional Claimant Agencies representing the National 
Housing Agency, the Office of Rubber Director, the Pe- 
troleum Administrator for War, the Food Administrator, 
the Facilities Bureau of WPB and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Each claimant agency will act as pro- 
ponent of its own and may criticize the requirements of 
others. The requirements committee will decide what 
each is to have. 

As applied to railroads, which do not produce goods 
but use materials and equipment in maintenance, opera- 
tion and improvements, the requirements at the start call 
for reports by quarterly periods. Railroads must sub- 
mit, prior to February 1, their requests for allotments 
of controlled materials on Form PD-351, covering their 
anticipated requirements for the second quarter—April, 
May and June. At the start the materials are all prod- 
ucts of carbon steel, alloy steel, copper and copper base 
alloys and aluminum. Other materials will be added as 
necessary. In the meantime, other materials will be se- 
cured as at present. The materials must be listed in the 
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order and with code numbers as instructed. Amounts 
are shown in net tons and pounds. The amount of each 
used in the third quarter of 1942 and inventory Septem- 
per 30, 1942, must be shown; then ‘follow the antici- 
pated use and desired receipts from mills, foundries and 
other sources of supply, separated by months if not de- 
sired uniformly during the quarter. Not later than 
April 15, similar requirements must be submitted for 
the third quarter of 1943 when the plan will be manda- 
tory, being more or less permissive at the start. 


Strict Inventory Control 


It is reported that in time all our materials will come 
under CMP and blanket preference rating P-88. will be 
cancelled, but it does not appear that it can be can- 
celled in the near future. It is understood that con- 
trolled materials will be purchased on monthly allot- 
ments, and it is contemplated that the vast majority of 
materials with allotment numbers of any month will be 
delivered in that month. When the plan gets working 
smoothly, there will be rigid inventory controls, reducing 
inventories as low as 60 days in some instances. As a 
60-day inventory of controlled materials would appear 
to be unworkably low in railroad operation, it may be 
expected that a longer period may be allowed, at least 
at the outset. If the 60-day provision should be insisted 
upon, however, closer attention than ever before will 
have to be given to placing and following up orders by 
railroad purchasing and stores departments and to the 
production and delivery by railway supply companies. 

To handle its new work as a claimant agency, ODT 
has created a Division of Material and Equipment Re- 
quirements. The function of this division will be to gather 
from other divisions of ODT and other sources estimates 
of the requirements of domestic transportation for ma- 
terials and equipment; to compile these estimates into 
an over-all integrated domestic transportation require- 
ments program; to prepare the program for presentation 
to W PB; to arrange, with the advice of other ODT di- 
visions, proper allocations of materials and equipment in 
accordance with WPB’s determination and allotment of 
the program’s requirements; to arrange for the necessary 
implementation, so that materials and equipment may be 
forthcoming in accordance with approved schedules; to 
represent ODT on the various WPB Industry and Ma- 
terial Division Requirement committees; and to act as 
liaison between ODT and all government and private 
agencies on matters concerning material and equipment 
requirements for which ODT is claimant agency. It is 
not yet clear how this division and the Transportation 
Equipment division of WPB will handle all details. 

The railroads are doing the greatest transportation job 
of all time. It would be regrettable if their excellent 
performance’ to date should be marred by too rigid ra- 
tioning of their material and equipment needs. Reason- 
ably satisfactory results have been secured to date, 
except possibly in the number of new locomotives de- 
livered. Differences of opinion as to the number of 
locomotives. needed should be resolved on the side of too 
Many too soon rather than too few too late. 

TRANsPorT IN FreNcH Morocco.—The Central Bureau of 
Transport of French Morocco has grouped and organized road 
transportation in the effort to fully utilize all available resources. 
Railroad capacity has been greatly increased and all transporta- 
tion lines paralleling the railways have been eliminated, accord- 
mg to a report in the Foreign Commerce Weekly. Caravans 
of camels, donkeys and mules are being used to an ever-increas- 
Ing extent to alleviate the transportation problem arising from 
shortages of fuel and lubricants for trains and trucks. 
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New Books... 


The Steam Lacomotive. By R. P. Johnson, M. E., chief engi- 
neer, The Baldwin Locomotive Works. Published by the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church street, 
New York. 502 pages, illustrated. Cloth bound. Price, $3.50. 


This book contains a wide range of information, including bases 
for locomotive proportioning, data concerning operation and 
testing, and an extensive study of motive-power economics. It 
should be a useful reference for engineers, railway officers whose 
responsibility includes general supervision of motive-power selec- 
tion and performance, supervisors interested in locomotive oper- 
ation, and students of motive-power performance, both young 
and old. The author makes no claim to the originality: of any 
of the material in the book; much of it was scattered through 
periodical literature and treatises dealing with restricted aspects 
of the steam locomotive or its use until he brought it together. 
There are 26 chapters. . Roughly, these may be divided into three 
groups—those which deal with the locomotive and its perform- 
ance ; those which discuss conditions outside the locomotive affect- 
ing its performance, and those on various aspects of motive-power 
economics. In the second group are Chapters on Locomotive 
Fuels, Water for Boiler Use, and Curves. The chapter on water 
is a concise treatise on the selection and treatment of boiler feed- 
water and includes a discussion - of caustic embrittlement 
phenomena. 

Particularly worthy of mention are the chapters on High- 
Speed Trains, Streamlined and Lightweight Trains, and Motive 
Power for High-Speed Service. The second of these deals 
effectively with the relative economic value of weight reduction 
and streamlining under various conditions. In a chapter on Re- 
sistance, locomotive streamlining is also discussed. The motive- 
power chapter, among other phases of the subject, compares 
the characteristics of steam and Diesel locomotives, including 
operating costs, as does also the chapter on Motive Power for 
Switching Service. Three chapters at the end of the book are 
devoted to motive-power economics. These are The Relation of 
Locomotive Operating Expense to Net Operating Income, Loco- 
motive Repair Costs, and Economic Life. 

Not to make some reference to the bulk of material which is 
devoted to the steam locomotive and its operation would throw 
the scope of the coverage of the book considerably out of focus. 
It does not deal with boiler design, nor with the design of other 
details. There are, however, extensive chapters on combustion 
and evaporation. Chapters in which are included current data 
not customarily available in handbooks are those on Tractive 
Force, Horsepower, and Counterbalancing. Generally speaking, 
in the field of locomotive proportions and performance it con- 
tains much data and information which is directly related to 
modern practice. The treatment throughout is essentially prac- 
tical. 


Trains Albwms of Photographs. Four books of 24 pages each. 
10% in. by 14 in. Bound in paper with ring binding. Published 
by Kalmbach Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 
$1 each book. 


Those who collect photographs of locomotives and railway oper- 
ating scenes will find a large and varied assortment in these four 
albums of half-tone engravings. Book I covers the Eastern rail- 
roads; Book II, Far Western railroads; Book III, Midwestern 
railroads, and Book IV, Colorado railroads. A foreword accom- 
panies each album and reviews the characteristics of operation 
of the railroads shown in it. The photographs vary in size, some 
being page-size, and the smaller ones averaging three or four to 
the page. The photographers, some of whom have contributed 
specimens of their work to the Railway Age, have captured the 
lure and romance perceived in modern railroading by a growing 
company of discerning people—laymen and railroaders alike. The 
albums are printed on one side of the page only on highly-glazed 
paper. Because of the ring binders the pages lie flat when 
opened. This method of binding also makes removal of the pages 
easy for those who wish to frame the pictures or clip them for 
scrap books. 
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Railroads-in-War 


News 








Big Jump in Troop 
Travel by Railroad 


Gross reveals that it has 
recently been three times 
that of Jan., 1942 


More than three times as many troops 
were carried by the American railroads in 
the first half of this month as in the corre- 
sponding period last year, Major General 
Charles P. Gross, chief of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps, disclosed in a round-table 
radio discussion in Washington, D. C., on 
January 26. 

Troop movements, General Gross said, 
have stepped up until now there are ap- 
proximately 1,750,000 men traveling month- 
ly on the railroads in organized parties. 
This, he added, does not include those who 
travel as individuals either on furlough or 
under orders in parties of less than 50. 

During the 12 months following Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, the General continued, the rail- 
roads handled in organized movements 
more than 11 million members of our armed 
forces, or more than were carried in simi- 
lar movements in the first World War up 
to the time of the Armistice. 

General Gross reported that so far in 
this war the railroads have met all the de- 
mands for military transportation “exceed- 
ingly well and to the satisfaction of the 
military authorities.” 

Congressman Clarence F. Lea, chairman 
of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, declared that besides 
supplying the essential requirements of the 
military service, the railroads are success- 
fully taking care of civilian needs. 

In doing this, Congressman Lea said, the 
railroads are picking up load after load 
which other forms of transportation have 
been forced by the war to put down. He 
pointed to the transportation of oil to the 
East as the most conspicuous example of 
this, and stated that nearly 70,000 cars and 
more than 1,500 locomotives are now as- 
signed to this service. 

As a result of the tremendous increase in 
traffic, Congressman Lea went on, the rail- 
roads are doing “the greatest transporta- 
tion job in history,” and are doing it 
“without car shortage, congestion, or delay 
that we could find fault with in wartime.” 

The big job that the railroads are doing, 
Robert S. Henry, assistant to the president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
explained, “is not due alone to the railroads, 
or to the shippers, or to the government, 
but rather to the teamwork of all of them.” 

Predicting a “bigger and tougher” job 
ahead for the railroads, Mr. Henry said: 
“Tt is conservatively estimated that rail- 
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road freight traffic in 1943, as measured by 
ton-miles, will be about 10 per cent more 
than it was last year, and railroad passen- 
ger traffic, as measured by passenger-miles, 
will increase by possibly as much as 20 per 
cent. This would mean that the railroads 
would be handling 110 per cent more freight 
traffic and 185 per cent more passenger 
traffic than in 1939, and 75 per cent more 
freight business and 50 per cent more pas- 
senger traffic than in 1918.” 

Mr. Henry expressed the opinion that 
the railroads’ ability to handle more traffic 
on top of the present record-breaking vol- 
ume depends on “how much equipment will 
be available to move the traffic, and how 
much work that equipment can be made to 
turn out.” 


More than 200 Women in Men’s 
Jobs on Long Island 


The number of women wiping steam and 
electric locomotives at its Morris Park 
(Long Island, N. Y.) shops has been in- 
creased to 40 by the Long Island, which 
now employs more than 200 women in jobs 
formerly held by men. New tasks to which 
women have been assigned include mainte- 
nance of lanterns and the water cans which 
provide drinking-water for locomotive 
crews on the road. Other tasks performed 
are cleaning coaches and guarding cross- 
ings. 


More ODT Orders Coordinating 
Highway Services 


Coordination of New York-Chicago bus 
services operated by Northern Trails, Inc., 
and All American Bus Lines, Inc., has been 
ordered by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation in Special Order ODT B-9, Amend- 
ment 1, issued on January 23. The plan 
involves suspension until May 15 of North- 
ern Trails’ services between New York 
and Chicago, via Breezewood, Pa., between 
Emmitsburg, Md., and Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
between Emmitsburg and Chicago, via Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

A couple of days earlier, ODT had is- 
sued Supplementary Order ODT~3 Re- 
vised-13, which covers a joint-action plan 
involving three Montana truckers—North- 
ern Pacific Transport Company, affiliate of 
the Northern Pacific, Daniels Auto Freight 
Lines of Butte, and Flathead Transporta- 
tion Company of Missoula. 

Also announced last week was “the larg- 
est joint action plan in terms of the num- 
ber of carriers participating” which has thus 
far been submitted to ODT. It involves 
the establishment of a clearing house by 
104 common carriers of household goods 
in the New York City area. ODT ap- 
proval of the plan is provided in Supple- 
mental Order ODT 3, Revised-12, issued 
January 21. 


New Record in Oil 
Movement Coming 


Given enough locomotives, RRs 
may put million barrels a 
day on the East coast 


Arrangements have been completed to 
manufacture 500,000 new metal drums to be 
used for the transportation of petroleum 
products, the so-called Maloney committee 
of the Senate was told on January 27 by 
John J. Pelley, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, who assured 
the committee that the railroads expect to 
be moving an average of 900,000 barrels 
of oil daily into the Atlantic coast area 
within 30 days. 

The average all-rail movement into this 
district in the week ending January 16 was 
818,331 barrels per day, according to an 
announcement from the office of Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes, showing a slight de- 
crease from the preceding week’s average 
of 822,837. Mr. Pelley informed the com- 
mittee that the average over a period of 
months, including both good and _ bad 
weekly reports, was roughly 770,000 bar- 
rels a day, and that the increase in de- 
liveries to an average of 900,000 would be 
the result of several recent developments. 

While he declined to make any definite 
predictions as to the quantity of oil the 
railroads could move into the East under 
the more. favorable weather and operating 
conditions that will prevail in the summer, 
due to the number of uncertainties involved, 
Mr. Peliley agreed with a committee mem- 
ber’s suggestion that an estimate of one 
million barrels a day by the fall of 1943 
would not be “far fetched.” The factor 
controlling the ultimate capacity of the 
railroads to move oil still is the locomotive 
supply, he pointed out. 

The best available information at this 
time suggests that the railroads will get 
about 600 new locomotives this year, Mr. 
Pelley said, though they have asked the 
War Production Board to approve the 
allotment of materials to build 878. With 
the carry-over of unfilled orders from 1942, 
an authorization for this number would give 
the roads a total of more than a thousand 
additional locomotives: this year, but it 1s 
not likely, he explained, that the WPB will 
allot enough materials to carry out that 
program. 

The recent arrival in Boston, Mass., of 
a 39-car train of box cars loaded with 
kerosene in metal drums was the first fruit 
of a plan for adding to the all-rail oil move- 
ment that has every prospect of favorable 
results, the committee was told. By using 
200,000 drums loaned for this purposé by 
the Army and the 500,000 now being manu 
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factured, the railroads’ capacity to handle 
oil into the East coast region will be in- 
creased within 30 days by an average of 
20,000 barrels a day. Answering an in- 
quiry, Mr. Pelley said. he was informed 
that still another 500,000 drums could be 
produced very quickly to be added to the 
700,000 already arranged for, but it was 
thought best to see how well the program 
now under way will work out before en- 
larging it further. While the available 
box car supply probably would take care 
of a substantially greater movement of 
steel drums, the availability of locomotives 
and of labor might limit expansion of this 
means of handling oil. 

In addition to the increase of 20,000 bar- 
rels a day in the average movement ex- 
pected to result from the use of drums, 
Mr. Pelley told the committee that a recent 
survey of unloading facilities in the East 
indicated that expansion and improvements 
under way in this field will add about 25,- 
000 barrels a day to railroad capacity by 
speeding release of tank cars. 

About February 10 the pipeline ending 

at Norris City, Ill., is expected to be mov- 
ing about 130,000 barrels a day to that 
point, which will increase the daily delivery 
of oil by tank car to the East by about 
43,000 barrels a day by shortening the 
round trip. of a large’ number of cars now 
running into the southwestern oil fields. 
Release of a considerable number of tank 
cars by substituting highway vehicles on 
short hauls will add another 20,000 bar- 
rels a day to the average delivered by rail 
to the coast. These measures altogether 
will add about 108,000 barrels a day to 
the railroads’ deliveries, Mr. Pelley said, 
and other contributing factors, such as 
faster movement of empty tank cars, will 
help them in attaining the 900,000 barrels 
a day average he expects. 
The War Production Board is consider- 
ing a recommendation of Director East- 
man of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion that material be allotted for con- 
structing 5,000 additional tank cars, the 
committee was told. A favorable decision 
would result in increasing railroad capac- 
ity still further, Mr. Pelley agreed, again 
stressing the limiting effect of the locomo- 
tive supply. The tanks cars now in serv- 
lee are being maintained, he added, and 
he does not expect that the number of serv- 
iceable tank cars will be greatly reduced 
while the emergency continues. 

Among measures. taken by federal gov- 
fnment agencies to meet the acute oil 
shortages in certain areas, the office of 
Petroleum Administrator Ickes last week 
announced that large users of fuel oil for 
non-heating purposes in the East would 
have their supplies cut 40 per cent. A 
tumber of essential industrial activities 
including railroad locomotive and terminal 
_ are exempted from the restric- 

n. 

_ Heating oil use in Oregon and Wash- 
ington was rationed January 25 by Pe- 
troleum Administrator Ickes, who an- 
nounced that a reduction of 25 per cent 
“Consumption would be required to bring 
It within the capacity of available trans- 
pig facilities, since tanker vessels 
ave been diverted to other uses. 

“Mr. Ickes also announced January 27 
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that work is scheduled to start in March 
on a second pipeline from Texas to the 


Midwest. If materials are made available 
without interruption, it is expected to be 
completed by September, adding about 235,- 
000 barrels a day to the movement of oil 
to rail loading points in the midwestern 
area. The War Production Board is said 
to have approved the project, subject to 
review by its requirements committee. The 
$44,000,000 line will be financed by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation. 

The new line will be about 836 miles 
long, the announcement said. It will run 
from the Beaumont-Houston area of Texas 
to Seymour, Ind., and for over half its 
length will follow the same right-of-way as 
the line just completed to Norris City, 
Ill. Unlike that line, however, it will be 
used for light petroleum products from re- 
fineries. By increasing the quantity of oil 
available in the Midwest at rail loading 
points, the new pipeline will shorten the 
route over which many tank cars are now 
operating and so effect a net increase in 
daily deliveries to the East coast of about 
110,000 barrels a day, Mr. Ickes said. This 
estimated addition to railroad capacity was 
not included in the figures Mr. Pelley gave 
the Senate committee the same day. A de- 
cision will be made later, perhaps around 
May 1, as to extending this project from 
Indiana to the Atlantic seaboard, it was 
said. 

An order of the Petroleum Administra- 
tor announced January 21 banned the use 
of tank cars engaged in the East coast 
movement for gasoline shipments. This 
step was taken to assure some immediate 
increase in fuel oil deliveries in the sec- 
tion where the shortage has been most 
acute, and was made possible by the re- 
duction in gasoline consumption that fol- 
lowed the ban on pleasure driving in that 
region. Barges and pipelines will continue 
to handle gasoline, it was pointed out, and 
eastern refineries will continue to produce 
it, so it is expected that a sufficient supply 
will be available to meet current restricted 
requirements. 

Last week Mr. Ickes, acting in his capac- 
ity as Solid Fuels Co-ordinator, announced 
that the all-rail movement of anthracite 
into New England in the week ending 
January 16 was about one-third less than 
the weekly average for November and De- 
cember, though a total increase of 240 
cars over the preceding week’s figure was 
achieved by diverting coal intended for 
Canada and points west of Erie, Pa. The 
total all-rail coal movement into New 
England for the week ending January 16, 
including anthracite and bituminous, was 
about 315,750 tons, he said, as compared 
with 304,465 tons in the previous week. 
Production in the anthracite fields dropped 
about 343,000 tons in the same week, it was 
reported, as a result of the miners’ strike. 


Soap Makers Cut Freight Car Use 


Soap manufacturers have released about 
50 per cent of the tank cars and close to 40 
per cent of the box cars used for shipping 
their products as a contribution toward re- 
lieving the wartime burden’ on transporta- 
tion, the industry’s War Production Board 
advisory committee announced January 26. 
This saving was made through heavier 


loading; faster loading, unloading and dis- 
patching of cars; and to some extent by 
use of trucks and water transportation. 

It was said that the industry is continu- 
ing to study ways in which its needs for 
freight cars can be reduced. For example, 
plans are being developed for greater use 
of inland waterways, and close attention is 
being given to loading capacity of trucks 
and to full utilization of that capacity. In- 
dustry facilities are being investigated with 
a view toward reducing cross-hauling and 
circuitous routing, particularly by having 
Army and Navy requirements filled at 
plants closest to the points of consumption. 


Trains Put on to Save Rubber 


For the purpose of transporting war 
workers to and from a plant in Sydney, 
N. Y., by rail instead of by automobile, the 
Office of Defense Transportation on Janu- 
ary 22 announced that the New York, On- 
tario & Western has been ‘authorized to 
operate three additional passenger trains 
daily in each direction between that point 
and Norwich, 25 miles. 


Canada Gets Selective Service 
Leader from C.N.R. 


Charles F. Needham, assistant to vice- 
president and general manager of the Ca- 
nadian National, has been named associate 
director of National Selective Service 
(Civilian) for Canada, it has been an- 
nounced by Humphrey Mitchell, the Do- 
minion’s Minister of Labor. Mr. Needham 
has had 40 years’ railway service with the 
former Grand Trunk and its successor, the 
Canadian National. During that time his 
duties have involved handling labor rela- 
tions with officers of the various unions, on 
railway lines in Canada as well as the 
United States. 


Women in Railroading 


Although more women are employed in 
the railroads than in any other form of 
transportation, “the percentage of women 
when compared to total number of em- 
ployees is still very small,” Otto S. Beyer, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Division of Transport Per- 
sonnel, said this week. Mr. Beyer made 
this statement in a general announcement 
revealing that the employment of women 
in the transportation industry “has moved 
forward perceptibly in recent months.” 

The scope of women employees on the 
railroads, he said, is expanding to include 
mechanics and mechanics’ helpers, machin- 
ists and machinists’ helpers, signal tower- 
men, upholsterers, yard clerks, section 
hands, and “numerous other occupations.” 
In point of number, however, clerical jobs 
predominate. 


ODT Lets Buses Travel More 


Mileage restrictions on the use of new 
buses were liberalized by an Office of De- 
fense Transportation notice announced Jan- 
uary 26, to be effective February 1. Both 
urban and inter-city operations are affected, 
and altogether some 2,528 buses will be 
permitted to run greater distances per 
month than the ODT has permitted here- 
tofore. 

The order applies to new buses placed in 
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service since July 31, 1942, which up to 
this time ‘have been limited to 4,000 miles 
per month in inter-city operations and 2,000 
miles per month in urban use. A 50 per 
cent increase in these limits is now author- 
ized. The mileage limitations were amend- 
ed, the ODT announced, to meet the grow- 
ing demand for bus transportation that has 
followed increased restrictions on the use 
of gasoline, and also to accommodate the 
needs of war industries for additional serv- 
ice. 


Average L.c.]. Carload Still 
Increasing Slightly 


The average load of 1. c. 1. freight re- 
ported for the month of November by 116 
Class I railroads was 20,704 lb., the Office 
of Defense Transportation announced Jan- 
uary 23. This figure compares with 20,592 
lb. reported in the month of October. 

While the average 1. c. 1.-load per car 
for Class I roads as a whole was 112 Ib. 
higher in November than in October, and 
in excess of the 10 ton minimum required 
after September 1 under ODT General 
Order No. 1, only 44 roads reported aver- 
age loads of 10 tons or over, the ODT an- 
nouncement points out. On 16 roads the 
average load was less than 5 tons per car. 
In cases where the 10 ton minimum re- 
quirement was not met, however, cars were 
loaded and operated under exceptions to 
ihe general order. 

Class II and Class III roads reported an 
average |. c. 1. carload in November of 
17,646 lb., an increase of 241 lb. over the 
average figure reported in the preceding 
month. Freight forwarding companies in 
November reported an average l. c. 1. load 
of 41,939 Ib., as compared with 38,181 Ib. in 
October. This large intrease was stated 
by the ODT to reflect the effect on such 
shipments of ODT General Order No. 18, 
applying to carload freight. 

The fact that all classes of carriers were 
able to report higher average loads in No- 
vember than in the preceding months, in 
spite of a seasonal decrease in the volume 
of traffic handled, clearly indicates their 
“continued and intensified co-operation” in 
achieving the purposes of General Order 
No. 1, the ODT adds. 


New Ceilings Set on Fuel Oils 


A new price structure has been set up 
and new dollar and cents ceiling prices 
have been established for industrial and 
railroad fuel oils refined in parts of Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Texas, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced January 25. 

Demands for residual fuel oils in this 
area now exceed by a wide margin the lo- 
cal production, the OPA points out. The 
deficiency in railroad fuels has amounted to 
750,000 barrels a month, or close to one- 
third of their total consumption. It is ex- 
pected that the new price regulations will 
enable the roads and other industrial con- 
sumers to obtain their supplies locally at 
less cost than when, as at present, defi- 
ciencies are made up by shipment by tank 
car from Gulf Coast refineries. 

The new ceiling prices will permit great- 
er flexibility of refinery operations, it is 
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said, and will result in increased produc- 
tion within the affected area of industrial 
fuel oils, both through blending distillate 
fuels with heavier oils and by requiring 
refiners to change their yields. At the 
same time prices prevailing in the several 
market areas will be equalized. 

Another important result expected from 
the order is the release of tank cars now 
engaged in moving fuel into this territory 
from the Gulf Coast, making them avail- 
able for the long-haul service to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 


Byrnes and Brown Hire Counsel 
in Ex Parte 148 Case 


Max Swiren of the Chicago law firm of 
Levinson, Becker, Peebles & Swiren has 
been employed as special counsel for Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director James F. 
Byrnes to press their petition for discon- 
tinuance of the freight and passenger rate 
increases authorized early in 1942 in the 
hearings in Ex Parte 148 scheduled to be- 
gin February 2 before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In announcing this appointment January 


24; the OPA recited its two principal rea- . 


sons for seeking a discontinuance of the 
increased rates. First, it says, “the war- 
time increase . . . runs counter to the na- 
tional economic stabilization policy. Costs 
of production and distribution rise with 
larger transportation costs, thus adding to 
the already great pressure upon price ceil- 
ings.” It adds in this connection the asser- 
tion that no rate increases of any kind are 
justified in view of the “phenomenal prof- 
its’ of the railroads. 

Second, the statement says, the 1942 in- 
creases were allowed to enable the roads 
to meet increased operating costs, “due in 
part to advanced labor costs.” Intensified 
industrial production and wartime operat- 
ing economies have made higher rates 
“wholly unnecessary to meet these cost 
items,” it asserts. Apart from the rate in- 
creases, net railway operating revenues rose 
$800 million in 1942, which, says the OPA, 
“should be more than ample to cover cost 
increases of less than 400 million dollars.” 
The 1942 net before federal taxes, it adds, 
is in fact 264 per cent of the average of the 
three previous years, while the net “after 
increased war taxes” is 364 per cent of the 
average for the three preceding years. 

Following a meeting in Washington last 
week of a special subcommittee of the 
traffic committee of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, it was stated that repre- 
sentatives of the trucking industry will ap- 
pear at the hearings before the commission 
in opposition to the OPA petition. Because 
rate increases were allowed truck operators 
in 1942 also, it was said that any reduction 
in railroad rates that might result from 
the proceedings necessarily would involve 
corresponding reductions in truck rates, se- 
riously reducing operators’ net earnings. 

On January 26 the commission announced 
its program for the hearings to begin Feb- 
ruary 2. Three days are allotted tentative- 
ly for the presentation of testimony for the 
federal and state bodies and others sup- 
porting the petition for rate reductions, 





while February 5 and 6 are assigned to the 
railroads and supporting organizations. 
Provision is made for rebuttal testimony to 
follow these presentations. 


I. C. C. Prohibits Back-hauling 
of Company Material 

Back-hauling of company material, ip. 
cluding fuel, has been prohibited by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under 
Service Order No. 105, issued on January 
26 to become effective immediately and to 
remain in force “until further order of 
the commission.” 

The order stipulates that the practice of 
transporting in carloads coal or other ma- 
terials used by railroads in their opera- 
tions “through the points at which such 
material is to be used or stored, to a more 
distant point, and back-hauling such ma- 
terial to the point or points of use or 
storage, is hereby suspended and pro- 
hibited.” The order also said that such 
practice “results in wasteful transporta- 
tion”; and that “an emergency exists re- 
quiring immediate action to prevent short- 
age of railroad equipment and congestion 
of traffic.” 


OPA Permitted to Intervene in 
I. C. Passenger Fare Case 


The Office of Price Administration was 
granted leave by the Superior court of IIli- 
nois, on January 21, to intervene in an in- 
junction action brought by the Illinois Cen- 
tral to restrain the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission from interfering with a 10 per cent 
fare increase on commutation tickets which 
became effective last March. The petition 
of OPA stated that any increase in fares 
will have a disruptive effect on the price 
structure which the OPA, it is alleged, is 
endeavoring to maintain. It explained fur- 
ther that automobile, tire, and gasoline ra- 
tioning are affecting travel habits. 

“It may reasonably be expected that 
competition from other forms of transpor- 
tation such as buses and private automo- 
biles will be reduced and that urban and 
suburban passenger traffic upon the plain- 
tiff’s railroad system and the revenues de- 
rived therefrom will be considerably in- 
creased,” the petition said. 

“Whatever may be the merits of the 
plaintiff’s contention in normal times, the 
situation now presented is not the usual 
situation where a public utility is held to 
be entitled, as a matter of constitutional 
right, to a schedule of rates calculated to 
yield a reasonable net return on the capital 
used and useful in the public service, but 
that of a grave national emergency where 
the lives and property of all our citizens 
must be dedicated to a single purpose.” 

The petition said the suburban service 
involved is an indispensable transportation 
for millions of people in one of the most 
vital defense areas in the country and that 
normal means of avoiding increased trans- 
portation costs are not now available. 

The controversy over Illinois passengef 
rates is due to a state law which sets 4 
limit of two-cents-a-mile. It dates back to 
the early part of 1942, when, after the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authori 
the railroads to increase fares 10 per ceftt 
effective February 10, the railroads in the 
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Chicago area asked the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to waive its 30-day require- 
ment and make increases in multiple-trip 
commutation fares between Chicago and 
suburban districts effective on that date. 
The commission refused to grant this re- 
quest and the railroads on February 6 filed 
tariffs to become effective on March 8, in 
accordance with the 30-day requirement. 
All intrastate tariffs seeking to increase 
fares beyond the two-cents-a-mile limit set 
by state law were rejected by the Illinois 
commission and on February 18 it suspend- 
ed for four months the commutation rate 
schedules of 14 railroads pending hearings 
on each application. 

The Illinois Central, however, raised 80 
per cent of its commutation fares 10 per 
cent and on November 24, 1942, the state 
commission directed it to reduce the fares 
already increased and forbade: any increase 
in the other 20 per cent. On December 30, 
1942, the Superior court, in answer to a 
plea of the Illinois Central, issued a tem- 


porary injunction restraining the state com- 


‘mission from interfering with the collec- 
. tion of the higher fares which this railroad 


made effective on January 23. The Su- 
perior court on January 8 also issued an 
injunction preventing the commission from 
mterfering with the collection of higher 
fares by the Chicago & North Western 
after they are placed in effect on February 
1, 1943. 


WPB Makes 1943 Bus Allotment 


Critical material for the construction in 
1943 of 1,500 buses and 3,515 bus bodies 
have been allotted by the requirements 
committee of the War Production Board, 
Andrew. Stevenson, director of the WPB 
transportation equipment division, an- 
nounced January 26. The allotment is for 
civilian use, and does not include equip- 
ment for the armed services or for export, 
it was said, and there is a possibility that 
an additional 1,500 buses may be provided 
for later. 


Materials and Priees 


Following is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railroads issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration since January 3. 


CMP lists—Distribution of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan Class B Product List was begun 
January 7. The list includes some 500 groups 
of related items classified as B products and will 
be used by manufacturers operating under CMP 
to determine whether they are Class A or Class 
B producers. Only those products containing 
controlled materials which are included in the 
oficial list are Class B products. All other 
‘products containing controlled materials are, by 
definition, Class A products. Under CMP, manu- 
facturers of A products will receive their allot- 
ments of materials from the Claimant Agency 
or Agencies. under whose programs they are 
operating. B producers, on the other hand, will 
receive their allotments from the appropriate 
Industry Divisions of the War Production 
Board. The list supersedes the Class B Prod- 
uct List of November 2, 1942, and is obtainable 
on request by consumers of scarce materials. 


Inventoriese—CMP Regulation No. 2, issued 
January 7, establishes inventory restrictions 
under the Controlled Materials Plan. The gen- 


eral purpose of the new regulation is to hold 
the aluminum, copper and steel inventories of 
manufacturers and other users to a maximum of 
60 days forward requirements. Acceptance of 
deliveries of controlled materials after April 1 
is prohibited if delivery would increase inven- 
tories beyond the prescribed limits. The con- 
trols are applicable item by item. Acceptance 
of delivery of any item required for authorized 
operations is permitted even though the inven- 
tory of some other item may be excessive. The 
Prohibition against acceptance of any item of 
controlled material which would result in in- 
ventories in excess of 60-day needs applies to 
materials in the form received from the sup- 
plier and on which no processing has been done. 
The regulation does not authorize any person 
to exceed a practicable minimum working inven- 
tory when less than a 60-day supply is needed. 
Inventories of all other items also remain sub- 
Ject to Priorities Regulation No. 1. 


Lumber—Conservation Order M-208, as 
amended January 12 to facilitate an orderly flow 
* materials through regular trade channels into 
the hands of consumers who require lumber for 
Tepair, maintenance and other necessary pur- 
Poses, establishes four new categories ‘of uses of 
softwood limber based on the relative importance 
a these uses in the war program which take 

le Place of Class 1, 2, 3 and 4 orders in 

"© Previous version. List A products are 
sabe Preicrence ratings of AA-2X and include 
umber used for maintenance or repair of rail- 
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way rolling stock. List B products are given 
preference ratings of AA-3 and include lumber 
for the construction of locomotives and cars and 
new railroad structures, including bridges and 
buildings. List C, with preference - ratings 
of AA-4, extends to buildings damaged by fire 
and List D, with preference ratings of AA-5, 
covers lumber for less essential structures and 
products. The order permits replacement in 
inventory of all lumber delivered to retail yards 
after January 12, regardless of the preference 
rating under which the lumber is sold. The 60- 
day limitation on inventories is also eliminated. 
The amended order will apply to that portion 
of the output of Douglas fir. lumber which is 
not wanted by the central procuring agency for 
military use. Such lumber, when released by 
WPB on Form PD-423, will be distributed on 
ee ratings through regular trade chan- 
nels. 

Limitation Order L-218, covering Douglas fir, 
as amended January 12, permits the disposition of 
the non-military Douglas fir lumber by _ re- 
leasing quantities without identifying persons 
or uses as previously required on Form PD-423. 
Mills may now dispose of the prescribed grades 
of timber by applying priorities. granted in 
Order M-208. Ratings of AA-2X or higher may 
be extended, but the revised order provides that 
ratings of AA-3 or lower may not be extended 
for replacement in inventory of softwood lumber 
shipped or delivered before January 12. 


Railroad equipment—lInterpretation No. 1 of 
Preference Rating Order P-88, issued January 
15, permits a railroad to sell material without 
specific authorization when the material is to 
be physically incorporated in repairs of equip- 
ment leased as well as owned by the railroad. 
Until the present time leased cars and locomo- 
tives have had the same status as equipment 
belonging to another company. 


Railroad materials—Instructions to holders of 
Order P-88 for filing requests for second quar- 
ter material for maintenance and repair were 
issued by the Transportation Equipment Divi- 
sion of WPB in January, notifying railroads to 
have requests for allotment of controlled mate- 
rials and requests for authorization for other 
CMP materials and fabricated parts submitted 
not later than February 1, 1943, covering second 
quarter 1943 requirements—the requests to be 
submitted on Form PD-351 as indicated in the 
instructions. 


Roofing—Limitation Order. L-228, restricting 
the manufacture of asphalt or tarred roofing prod- 
ucts and asphalt shingles, as clarified December 
29, does not limit the manufacture of building 
papers and other tarred materials and asphalt 
products not listed in the order, according to 
Interpretation No. 1. Special asphalt or tarred 





saturated or coated products are excluded from 
the provisions of L-228 when manufactured for an 
industrial use. Examples are pipe coverings; 
products to be combined with other materials to 
make other products, such as combination flash- 
ing materials and products for use in the manu- 
facture of freight cars. The limitations imposed 
by L-228 are applicable only to the manufacture 
of asphalt or tarred roofing products and asphalt 
shingles which are produced for application to 
exterior surfaces of buildings for the purposes 
of weatherproofing. 


Rubber—An amendment to WPB Regulation 
No. 1, effective January 9, gives the rubber 
director complete control over the distribution. 
of the nation’s rubber supply, including all allo- 
cations and apportionments from the rubber 
stockpile. It also vests in him the power to 
issue, administer and, if necessary, to amend 
or repeal orders regulating the production, dis- 
tribution and use of rubber and rubber products. 
It does not, however, include the authority to 
control the distribution of materials used in 
the production of rubber. 


Used locomotives—General Limitation Order 
L-97, as amended January 1, 1943, prohibits the 
sale, lease, delivery or transfer of any used 
locomotive unléss authorized by application filed 
upon Form PD-747. The order does not, how- 
ever, prohibit railroads from selling or leasing 
used locomotives to other railroads; or the re- 
delivery to the owner of any used locomotive 
which has been repaired, rebuilt, redesigned or 
otherwise processed for such owner; or any 
person from transferring title to a locomotive 
which has been delivered pursuant to the terms 
entered into prior to January 1; or from ob- 
taining redelivery of any locomotive upon de- 
fault of the terms of a prior sale. The order 
also prohibits the dismantling or scrapping of any 
used locomotive without authority from WPB 
on application Form PD-747. 


Prices 


Coal—Amendment No. 10 to Maximum Price 
Regulation ‘112 (Pennsylvania anthracite), effec- 
tive January 9, increases the maximum prices of 
Pennsylvania anthracite approximately 50 cents a 
ton at both mine and retail leyels. The price 
increases will average 48.7 cents a ton. Over- 
time payments for work on the sixth day account 
for 27 cents of the price increase, while 21.7 
cents covers higher costs of production which 
have been incurred by the industry since October, 
1941, the base period used in the establishment 
of the Pennsylvania anthracite regulation. The 
new price schedule reflects increases of from 
50 to 55 cents on domestic and pea sizes and 30 
to 45 cents a ton for steam sizes, f.o.b. mine. 


Iron and steel—Bulletin OPA-T-479, issued 
January 7, publishes dollars-and-cents ‘ware- 
house prices for jobbers, dealers and distributors 
handling iron and steel products for resale. 
Products affected are hot rolled bars, structural 
shapes, plates, floor plates, hot rolled strip, 
hot rolled sheets, galvanized sheets, cold rolled 
sheets and cold rolled bars, as listed in Amend- 
ment No. 10 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49, 
as amended, effective January 11, 1943. Specific 
base prices and quantity extras are established 
in the 25 warehouse centers and 5 mill basing 
points from which the lowest combination price 
to any point in the United States is figured. 
In general, the prices reflect the April 16, 1941, 
base date prices of the sellers listed in the 
original schedule. In some instances, prices are 
established for certain items either because the 
listed sellers in a city had no published prices 
for the items, or because prices charged on the 
base date by listed sellers were not representa- 
tive of the major portion of the tonnage sold. 
The, amendment does not change the level of 
maximum prices which prevailed on April 16, 
1941, since no seller may exceed his own April 
16, 1941, price for a particular commodity even 
though the new published price is higher. © 


Price lists—The 17th of a series of pamphlets 
digesting interpretations of specific price sched- 
ules and regulations other than the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation was distributed by OPA 
on January 4. The pamphlet contains a digest 
of the status of tin cans under Price Schedule 
No. 4 (iron and steel scrap) and the applicability 
of Maximum Price Regulation No. 136 (ma- 
chines and parts and machinery services) to elec- 
trical contractors. 
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Zeal for Aviation 
Rises in Congress 


House is urged to name “‘air- 
minded’”’ members to a 
promotion group 


Those who are inclined to believe that the 
national government is moving toward a 
reasoned transportation policy—to encour- 
age each transportation agency to develop 
its own natural economic niche, rather than 
wastefully invade the fields natural to other 
agencies—will be interested in noting the 
agitation now pervading Congress for 
political developmental work in behalf of 
air transportation. Zealots for this newer 
agency say nothing about its orderly de- 
velopment as a part of a national system 
of transportation. ‘They are, rather, candid 
protagonists of this agency alone—and are 
not concerned with the national interest in 
the preservation or economic development 
of any other transport medium, if, indeed, 
they concede the existence of any national 
interest in these other agencies. 

Witness the following enthusiastic ex- 
cerpts from a Congressional committee re- 
port, recently filed: 

“We shall see the true begiming of the 
air age after the war. 

“Domestic passenger and mail craft will 
find themselves flying the airways with 
cargo ships. 

“The carriage of all first-class mail by 
air ... may come into existence to further 
swell the loads of air transport craft. 

“Tt is anticipated that within a few years 
after peace returns to the world the air 
lines of the United States will be carrying 
20,000,000 passengers a year and half a 
million Americans will be flying their own 
planes. Regular freight planes will be fly- 
ing the airways and all first-class mail will 
go by air. There will be feeder lines to 
smaller cities and pick-up service to the 
villages. 

“Such authorities as Grover Loening 
have predicted that cargo planes of a new 
type with a gross load of 200,000 lb. and a 
pay load of 40 tons will bring operating 
costs down to under 4 cents a capacity-ton- 
mile. 

“Air freight will not have to depend on 
ground transportation. Airplanes can be 
used for local pick-up and delivery—to and 
from a store to a customer’s backyard. 
There undoubtedly will be a system of 
freight airports, separate from passenger 
airports. 

“Thus, after the war, huge quantities of 
cargo will be shipped by air, not only be- 
cause it is faster and requires no transfers, 
but also because it will be cheaper. 
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Too Many ‘“‘Experts” 


“We hope and believe that Mr. 
William M. Jeffers will accomplish 
his assigned task of providing a 
supply of rubber not only sufficient 
for the needs of the armed forces but 
also sufficient to augment the civilian 
supply. 

“But whether or not Mr. Jeffers 
does succeed, his stay in Washing- 
ton will not have been in vain. He 
has, we think, made the best speech 
of the war. 

“‘On rubber,’ said Mr. Jeffers, ‘we 
have had too many experts in Wash- 
ington as we have had too many ex- 
perts on lots of things in Washing- 
ton.’” 


—From the Wall Street Journal. 











“The fullest utilization of the aeronauti- 
cal development of the United States re- 
quires that adequate provision be made by 
the Congress for those government agencies 
having charge of civil aviation. 

“A permanent committee of air-minded 
Congressmen should be appointed in the 
House of Representatives to work with 
those government agencies for the protec- 
tion and development of interstate and 
foreign air commerce.” 

Signatories to this report were Congress- 
men Jack Nichols, Richard Kleberg, Her- 
ron Pearson, Everett Dirksen, Carl Hin- 
shaw. The job assigned the.committee was 
to investigate air accidents, but, the sub- 
ject matter of its report ventured enthu- 
siastically far beyond its assignment. Sug- 
gesting the zealous frame of mind of what 
is at least a lusty minority in Congress. 


1942 Passenger Traffic Sets Record 
at Grand Central 

A total of 51,044,587 passengers, both in- 
coming and outbound, were handled at 
Grand Central terminal, New York, during 
1942, according to J. H. Hustis, Jr., man- 
ager of the terminal. This 1942 total breaks 
all former records, the previous high figure 
having been attained in 1929, when 46,597,- 
975 passengers were handled. The 1942 
total represents an increase of 23.3 per 
cent over 1941. 

December traffic also set a new record, 
with 4,720,086 passengers handled, as com- 
pared with 4,164,870 in 1929, the previous 
high. December 24 was the biggest day 
in the terminal’s history—209,272 passen- 
gers being handled as against the previous 
maximum of 171,260 for the same day in 
1941. 

A steady gain in commuter traffic and 
in the total number of suburban and re- 
duced fare passengers for the year 1942 
was also reported. 





Railroad Employee 
Security Program 


Plans, including workmen’s 
compensation, contemplate 
17.3% payroll tax 


Assessments rising by 1949 to a 17.3 per 
cent payroll tax, of which 11.05 per cent 
would be paid by the railroads and 6,25 
per cent by their employees, are contem- 
plated under a broadened social security 
program for railroad employees which is 
understood to have been prepared by the 
Railroad Retirement Board in cooperation 
with railroad labor organizations. In any 
event the program has been prepared, and 
for some time has been embodied in a 
tentative bill which Senator Wagner, 
Democrat of New York, has been expected 
to sponsor. 

Generally the plan provides for: liberal- 
izing benefit provisions of the railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment systems, while 
adding also a federal workmen’s compen- 
sation law covering railroad employees. 
The latter would be part of a new con- 
solidated bill—“The Railroad Social In- 
surance Bill”—which would also embrace 
the liberalized Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance acts, 
and the Carriers’ Taxing Act. 

Liberalized Retirement Act 
would include new provisions with respect 
to annuities for permanent disabilities, mini- 
mum annuities, survivor benefits, and a 
“simplification” of the definition of em- 
ployment relation. Coverage under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act would be 
broadened to privide benefits for “unem- 
ployability resulting from injury and dis- 
ease arising from nonoccupational causes.” 
Then there would be the service-connected 
disability benefits provided under the work- 
men’s compensation phase of the plan. In 
that connection the coverage would include 
diseases judged to be service-connected as 
well as accidental injuries. 

The 1949 payroll tax of 17.3 per cent 
would be built up this way: The present 
retirement taxes under the Carriers Taxing 
Act would be increased by five per cent, 
raising the maximum to be reached in 1949 
from the present scale’s 7%4 per cent to 
12% per cent. The unemployment insur- 
ance tax would remain at the present three 
per cent rate, while a new tax of 1.8 pef 
cent would be assessed on the carriers to 
support the workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem. Of the foregoing, the employees. 
would, as they now do, pay only half of 
the retirement tax, or 6.25 per cent out 
of the 17.3 per cent total as noted above. 

A noveb feature of the proposal with 
(Continued on page 301) 
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Truck Makers Ready 
For Air Competition 


Predict technical developments 
and hope for “uniformity” 
of state regulation 


Air transport—“a lusty infant” growing 
phenomenally under the prod of war—will 
provide. plenty of competition for estab- 
lished land and water carriers in the post- 
war period, said Robert F. Black, president 
of the White Motor Company, but this will 
be a spur effectively preventing slackening 
progress, and should be allowed to grow 
“without chains and fetters.” 

Mr. Black was one of the spokesmen of 
the Automotive Council for War Produc- 
tion who appeared at a January 25 Wash- 
ington meeting arranged by the Board of 
Investigation and Research created by the 
Transportation Act of 1940. The meeting 
was called to give the highway vehicle in- 
dustry an opportunity to make an oral 
presentation and interpretation of the re- 
view of technological changes and devel- 
opments in that industry which the board 
had asked it to prepare, which took the 
form of a report on commercial motor ve- 
hicle improvements filed with the board in 
December, 1942. Interested members of 
Congress and representatives of govern- 
ment agencies concerned with transporta- 
tion were invited to be present. 

While the prepared statements presented 
at the meeting mainly concerned technical 
changes in truck, trailer and bus construc- 
tion and design over a twenty-year period, 
with some reference to experience gained 
irom military demands in the present war, 
a few speakers, Mr. Black among them, 
revealed some of their thoughts about post- 
war conditions. 

“There has. been much speculation and 
prediction,” said Mr. Black, “that air 
transport will take over many types of 
transportation now profitably performed by 
highway vehicles. Whether it takes away 
present business or not, it is certain to de- 
velop new business both for itself and for 
the others.” 

After referring to technical developments 
that are likely to follow resumption of 
peacetime industrial progress, the speaker 
mentioned several reasons why an attempt 
to chart a “definite evolutionary pattern” 
for the future of highway vehicles would, 
in his opinion, be futile. These reasons 
are the same, essentially, he said, as those 
that have controlled their development in 
the past, such as the nature of the highways 
and terrain over which they must operate, 
legal “restrictions and regulations,” the 
“dynamic and radical” engineering ad- 
vances that may come out of the war, and 

the ideas and wants of tens of thousands 
of people all over the country.” 

The discussion was introduced by Chair- 
man Nelson Lee Smith of the Board of 
Investigation’ and Research, who remarked 

at a “proper evaluation of the respective 
roles of the various transportation agencies 
a well balanced and economically sound 
system necessitates intimate knowledge of 
the means whereby each performs its task; 
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Membership of House Com- 
mittee on Interstate 
Commerce 


Members of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce 
for the present Congress were named 
this week, the membership including 
14 Democrats and 11 Republicans. 
Representative Clarence F. Lea, 
Democrat of California, remains as 
chairman, while Representative 
Charles A. Wolverton, Republican 
of New Jersey, continues as ranking 
minority member. 

Other members of the committee 
are: Democrats—Crosser of Ohio, 
Bulwinkle of North Carolina, Chap- 
man of Kentucky, Boren of Okla- 
homa, Kennedy of New York, 
O’Toole of New York, Beckworth 
of Texas, D’Alesandro of Maryland, 
Myers of Pennsylvania, Priest of 
Tennessee, Harris of Arkansas, Sa- 
dowski of Michigan, Harless of Ari- 
zona; Republicans—Holmes of Mas- 
sachusetts, Reece of Tennessee, Hal- 
leck of Indiana, Hinshaw of Califor- 
nia, Brown of Ohio, Howell of Iili- 
nois, Tibbott of Pennsylvania, Hall 
of New York, Winter of Kansas, 
O’Hara of Minnesota. 

The membership of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee was 
published in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 23, page 263. 











to develop wise and practical national trans- 
portation policies requires recognition of 
the fact that techniques in transportation 
have evolved, and are changing, with al- 
most revolutionary rapidity.” 

George M. Kellogg of the International 
Harvester Company called for greater uni- 
formity in state regulations affecting the 
physical characteristics and safety appli- 
ances of commercial highway vehicles. 
“Truck manufacturers,” he said, “have 
never objected to reasonable regulatory leg- 
islation—an attitude taken with the reali- 
zation that the absence of any restrictions 
could result in customer demand for de- 
velopment of some vehicle so undesirable 
from the standpoint of other road users as 
to inspire even more drastic legislative 
curbs than we know today.” 


Telegraph Merger Bill 


The Senate on January 25 passed S. 
158, the bill to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 to permit mergers of domestic 
telegraph carriers. 


Would Require Motor Carriers to 
Handle Mail 


Representative Hare, Democrat of South 
Carolina, has introduced H. R. 1299 which 
would provide that “in any case where the 
Postmaster General is of the opinion that 
adequate railroad facilities are not available 
for the transportation of the mails, he may 
require any common carrier by motor ve- 
hicle . . . to transport such mail matter as 
may be offered by the United States for 
transportation. .. .” 


Brakes on Tank Cars 
Need More Attention 


Cars are being cut out under 
load for defects which 
care would avoid 


A circular letter, sent out by the A.A.R. 
Mechanical division under date of January 
21, calls attention to a number of brake 
conditions which should receive more care- 
ful attention before tank cars are loaded 
and also after they have been made empty 
and before the return movement for an- 
other load. 

Many cars are being cut out of trains 
and placed on repair tracks, particularly in 
loaded movement, on account of air brakes 
being cut out. When making air tests on 
such cars it has been found that approxi- 
mately six out of every ten cars set out 
for this reason meet test requirements and 
should not have had their air brakes cut 
out. This condition can be overcome if 
more care is exercised in making air tests 
at terminal points when air brake tests are 
made. Air brakes must be “in date” and 
in operative condition before being placed 
for loading or before being returned empty 
from point where unloaded. 

Many cars, particularly tank .cars, are 
said to be arriving at various terminals 
with increased cylinder piston travel, in 
many cases as much as 10 in. Cylinder 
piston travel must be adjusted to not less 
than 7 in. nor more than 9 in., preferably 
8 in., before cars are placed for loading 
or before being returned empty from point 
where unloaded, as per A.A.R. Standard. 

Many cars are being shopped enroute on 
account of loose air brake cylinders, reser- 
voirs and piping. Some cases are found 
where the entire train brake air line is 
loose, broken or leaking on account of not 
being properly clamped in place, clamps 
loose or missing. , 

It is urged that all concerned take neces- 
sary action to condition air brake equip- 
ment properly on tank cars before loading 
and before they are returned empty, in 
order to eliminate delays caused by cars 
being set out enroute for repairs. 

Vice-chairman V. R. Hawthorne points 
out that a review of the replies received 
to date on Form TCCO indicates that the 
major defects causing cars to be cut out of 
trains enroute are brake rigging defects, 
wheel defects, coupler and coupler part de- 
fects, broken train line and crossover pipes. 
This indicates that if greater care and at- 
tention were paid to maintaining concen- 
tric wheels under equipment, further effort 
made to prevent too much free slack in 
draft gears, and closer inspection of brake 
beams and brake rigging, a large number 
of defects on cars enroute would be elimi- 
nated, all of which would improve the serv- 
iceable car days of equipment and further 
assist in the war effort in the present 
emergency movement of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the eastern seaboard. 

This same condition with respect to de- 
fects causing frequent shoppings of cars 
also applies to all classes of equipment, and 
if every effort were made to insure these 
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defects being corrected before cars are 
placed for loading and at the time cars are 
made empty before being again offered for 
loading, a great number of these defects 
which occur enroute would be eliminated 
and increase the serviceable car days of all 
types of equipment and further assist 
greatly in the war effort. 


Florida Canal Bill 
Representative Hendricks, Democrat of 
Florida, has introduced H. R. 1353 to ap- 
propriate $44,000,000 for “the expeditious 
construction of the barge canal from the 


Saint Johns river across Florida to the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 


Illinois Commutation Fares 


Eleven railroads operating in Illinois 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate the Illinois Com- 


merce Commission’s refusal to permit the _ 


application of the Ex Parte 148 increase 
to their intrastate commutation fares. 


Correction 


In the article describing the Pennsylvania 
Class T-1 passenger locomotives which ap- 
peared in the December 12, 1942, issue of 
the Railway Age, mention was made of the 
Sellers Type E injector. The correct des- 
ignation for the Sellers injector used on 
these locomotives is Type S. 


Designer of Grand Central Term- 
inal Dies at 78 


Whitney Warren, architect, who de- 
signed the Grand Central terminal group 
of buildings in New York, died on January 
24 at New York hospital at the age of 78. 
Mr. Warren retired from the architectural 
firm of Warren & Wetmore in 1931 and 
since that time had been acting as a con- 


sulting engineer. . 
E. M. Hastings Elected Vice- 
President of A.S.C.E. 


E. M. Hastings, chief engineer of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, has 
been elected vice-president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and was in- 
stalled in that office at the annual meeting 
of the Society in New York on January 20. 
Mr. Hastings has long been active in that 
Society and has served for some years as 
chairman of its Student Section activities. 
Mr. Hastings has also been president of 
the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation. 


New Rules for Cleaning and 
Patching Tank Car Tanks 


An A.A.R. Mechanical Division circular, 
No. DV-1040, issued under date of Decem- 
ber 15, 1942, states that in view of the 
present emergency with respect to trans- 
portation of petroleum and its products to 
the eastern seaboard and other critical areas 
and the shortage of critical materials such 
as plate steel, it is necessary, in order to 
keep ‘the maximum number of tank cars 
in this service, to make repairs, wherever 
possible, by the application of riveted 
patches to riveted tanks where plates are 
cracked or ruptured. The following note 
has, therefore, been adopted to follow Inter. 
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No. 1 to interchange Rule 16: “Note— 
For the period of the emergency and until 
further advised, the requirements of Rule 
16 with respect to patching of riveted tanks 
of tank cars are waived and will be gov- 
erned by instructions for Riveting Patches 
on Riveted Tanks of Tank Cars issued in 
Circular DV-1040, dated December 15, 
1942.” 

The circular includes instructions for the 
safe preparation and patching of riveted 
tanks of tank cars used for the shipment 
of petroleum products and other inflam- 
mable liquids during the emergency, these 
instructions having been approved by the 
Committee on Tank Cars and the General 
Committee of the Mechanical division for 
the benefit of railroads which have not had 
previous experience in making repairs to 
tank cars. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will meet at 8 p. m. on February 15 at 
Woodruff Hall, St. Paul, Minn. L. F. 
Sweeney, representative of the Standard 
Stoker Company, will address the meeting 
on the subject of “Hand Firing vs. Stoker 
Firing of Locomotives.” A motion picture 
depicting fuel bed reactions under various 
rates of combustion will also be shown. 

The Toronto Railway Club cancelled the 
joint annual and regular monthly meeting 
which it was scheduled to hold on January 
25, because severe weather conditions re- 
sulted in extra duties for all railway em- 
ployees. 


Northwest Board Opposes 
Resources Board Plan 


Resolutions calling for the repeal of land 
grant rates and opposing the National Re- 


sources Board’s report calling for nationali- ~ 


zation of railroad property, the pooling of 
revenues and S236 were adopted at the 
twentieth annual and sixty-fourth regular 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board held at St. Paul, Minn., on 
January 26. At a joint luncheon with the 
St. Paul association of commerce, Henry 
F. McCarthy, director of the Division of 
Traffic Movement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, spoke on Transportation in 
1943 and ODT’s Part in It. 


General Gross Says Railroads 
Need More Equipment 


Praising the railroads for the splendid 
job they have done so far, Major General 
Charles P. Gross, head of the Transporta- 
tion Corps of the United States Army, in 
an address before the Union League Club, 
Chicago, on December 21, warned them 
that they face bigger demands for trans- 
portation this year and said that it is es- 
sential that they have more equipment if 
they are to fulfill the tasks they will be 
called upon to do. 

Concerning the accomplishments of the 
railroads so far in this war with those of 
World War I, General Gross said that the 
railroads were determined that the break- 
down in transportation that occurred in 
World War I would not happen again. So 
far, he conceded, they have succeeded ad- 
mirably by utilizing their equipment to the 
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utmost and by more efficient operation. 
These results, he explained, have been 
achieved by intelligent co-operation through 
their own organization, the Association of 
American Railroads, guided by the Office 
of Defense Transportation and with the ex- 
cellent co-operation of shippers in loading 
and unloading cars promptly. 

General Gross, in discussing the job fac- 
ing the railroads during the coming year, 
said that it would be larger than that in 
1942, when all previous records for volume 
of traffic handled, both passenger and 
freight, were broken. He explained that 
to handle any large increase in traffic in 
1943, the railroads need more equipment, 
since the slack has been taken up and they 
are now operating close to capacity. 


Milwaukee Gets Bus Routes 


Reversing Division 5’s decision of a year 
ago, the full Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has now granted to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific a certificate au- 
thorizing common carrier bus operations 
in the transportation of passengers, bag- 
gage, express, mail, and newspapers over 
Montana routes between Lewiston and Roy, 
and Hilger and Winifred. The decision is 
in No. MC-52293 (Sub-No. 4). 

The operations involved have been con- 
ducted since June 1, 1935, by the Stendal 
Transportation Company under contract 
with the Milwaukee, but the latter wanted 
the certificate in its own name. In grant- 
ing it the commission looked into the tieup 
between the applicant and Stendal, conclud- 
ing that the railroad “exercised direction 
and control over the vehicles”; while its 
assumption of “full responsibility” 1o the 
shipper “is plainly shown.” 


Col. Henry to Address February 
Meeting of ‘‘Railroadians’’ 


The Railroadians of America will hold 
their next meeting on Thursday, February 
11, in the auditorium of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. Y. M. C. A., Penn -station, New 
York. All railroad “fans,” railroaders and 
the interested public are invited. : 

Colonel Robert S. Henry, assistant to the 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, is scheduled to address the meet- 
ing on the subject of “What the Railroads 
Accomplished During the War Between the 
States, and in World War I.” He will be 
followed by Colonel E. C. R. Lasher, of 
the Transportation Corps of the War de- 
partment, whose subject will be, “What 
Our Railroads Are Accomplishing in the 
Present War.” 

If time permits, Colonel Lasher will also 
present a new motion picture film. There 
will be a question and answer period fol- 
lowing the addresses. 


Fair Employment Committee 
Gets McNutt’s Consideration 


War Manpower Commissioner Chairman 
Paul McNutt has assured the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice that the pol- 
icy of the administration on labor discrimi- 
nation practices has not changed from that 
set forth by executive order, and that it 
will be “vigorously enforced,” the WMC 
announced on January 22. The statement 
followed a unanimous decision of the com- 
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mittee to inform Mr. McNutt of its “very 
strong feeling” that the railroad hearings 
—postponed the week before, as reported 
in Railway Age of January 16, page 224— 
should be held as soon as possible. 

The announcement added that the com- 
mittee had received assurance in a confer- 
ence with Mr. McNutt that “every consid- 
eration” would be given that recommenda- 
tion. It is important to the war effort that 
discrimination be ended, the WMC chair- 
man stated, because it “constitutes a waste 
of manpower.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 23 totaled 703,578 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on January 28. This was a de- 
crease of 51,791 cars, or 6.9 per cent, below 
the preceding week, 114,503 cars, or 14 
per cent, below the corresponding week last 
year and 7,174 cars, or one per cent, below 
the comparable 1941 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended Jan- 
vary 16 totaled 755,369 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 














District 1943 1942 1941 
Eastern)... '.-.. 144,610 173,537 156,654 
Allegheny 158,945 174,653 155,724 
Pocahontas 54,028 51,457 46,512 
Southern ;.... 122,219 126,139 110,918 
Northwestern .. 82,625 98,866 80,271 
Central Western 122,706 126,558 101,969 
Southwestern .. 70,236 60,117 51,449 
Total Western 

Districts .... 275,567 285,541 233,689 
Total All Roads 755,369 811,327 703,497 
é Conmaaitne 

irain and grain 

products 53,351 45,737 31,295 

Live stock..... 14,570 13,825 12,550 
OG) <.ctcishes 165,789 174,119 147,002 
eo re ares 15,314 14,900 13,517 
Sega products. 42,549 44,114 38,486 
se pie wiererates 14,365 12,896 12,508 
sperdiuniiiios 1.c.1. 86,663 146,697 147,782 
Miscellaneous . 362, 768 359,039 300,357 
anuary 16.... 755,369 811,327 703,497 
nent ee 716,272 736,972 71 1,635 
Januar + Bs 621,048 676,534 614,171 
December 26. 591,595 606,502 545,307 
December 19. 742,911 798,868 697,755 

Cumulative Total, 
. ae ee 2,092,689 2,224,833 2,029,303 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended January 16 totaled 61,947 as com- 
pared with 57,732 for the previous week 
and 63,361 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars’ Rec’d from 

Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
January 16, 1943.... 61,947 34,168 
January 9, 1943.... 57,732 31,715 
January 2, 1943.... 45,767 29,625 
January 17, 1942.... 63,361 30,990 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

penal 165 4003 5..3. 165,446 95,508 
anuary 17, 1942.... 169,243 82,195 
January 18, 1941.... 146,163 77,757 


Bills in Congress 


Representative Edwin Arthur Hall, Re- 
publican of New York, has introduced 
H. R. 1504 which would provide for trans- 
portation home during furlough of non- 
commissioned officers and other enlisted 
men on active service. The bill, identical 
with S. 343 previously introduced in the 
Senate, would give the men travel cer- 
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tificates which the Treasury would aerate 
for the carriers. 

Representative Izac, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia, has introduced H. R. 1516 to pro- 
hibit interstate common carrier pipe lines 
from transporting commodities in which 
such carriers have an interest. 

In the. Senate proposed amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act have been 
introduced by Senators McKellar of Ten- 
nessee and Andrews of Florida, Demo- 
crats. The bills are S. 527 and S. 553. 
Mr. McKellar has also introduced S. 526 
to provide for the construction of a canal 
across Nicaragua. 


New Edition of I. C. C.’s Account- 
ing Classification 


The 1943 edition of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Accounting Classifica- 
tion will be ready for distribution on or 
about February 1, according to a recent 
notice from E. H. Bunnell, vice-president 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
The revised edition contains all changes in 
orders of the I. C. C. to be effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. 

Both bound and loose-leaf volumes are 
available, the price being 30 cents per copy 
to railroads and their employees. and 60 
cents to others. Remittances should be sent 
to H. J. Forster, treasurer of the A.A.R. 
Transportation building, Washington, D. C. 

Meanwhile the volume containing Inter- 
pretations of Accounting Classifications, 
consisting of Bulletin 15 cases and “A” 
cases, will be completely reprinted with 
copies available about February 28. These 
will be distributed to purchasers of the 
original loose-leaf interpretations. 


Operating Unions File Demand 
for 30 Per Cent Wage Increase 
Demands for a 30 per cent increase in 

wages were filed with the railroads by the 

general chairmen of the Big Five operating 
unions on January 25. Decision to ask for 
the increase, with a minimum money in- 
crease of $3 per day, was made at a meet- 
ing of general chairmen at Chicago on De- 
cember 8 and 9, but the serving of demands 
on individual railroads was postponed be- 
cause of the question whether the National 

Railway Labor Panel or the National War 

Labor Board will have jurisdiction. 

The demand is the same as that made 
last year, with the exception that the mini- 
mum increase has been raised from $1.80 
to $3. Increased wages, it is contended, are 
necessitated by added responsibilities and 
hazards placed upon employees, excessive 
hours, man-power shortage, higher living 
costs and the inequality of railroad pay 
compared with that in other industries. 

The five unions include the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Order of Railway Conductors, the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen and_ the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. The 
minimum increase of $3 a day would in- 
crease the pay of 350,000 employees who 
are members of these unions more than 
$300,000,000 a year. 

Dr. William M. Leiserson, chairman of 
the National Railway Labor Panel, has 
received from the non-operating unions 
the expected request for the appointment 
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of an emergency board, but he stated on 
Wednesday evening that he plans to with- 
hold action until he has received Economic 
Stabilization Director Byrnes’ reply to his 
request of sometime ago for a determina- 
tion with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
National War Labor Board in railway 
wage proceedings. 


Bys Operators Are Told to Plan 
Mileage Saving 


Operators of fleets of 10 or more buses 
or taxicabs were requested on January 25 
by Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, to prepare 
immediately three alternative plans for 
emergency curtailment of mileage. Opera- 
tors in the 17 states along the Atlantic 
seaboard where the fuel shortage has been 
most critical are asked to file such plans 
with ODT regional or field offices before 
February 8, while operators in the rest of 
the country are asked to meet a February 
22 deadline. 

Pointing out that the necessity for trans- 
portation services varies in degree from 
what is vital through the essential and the 
desirable to what is merely customary, Mr. 
Eastman stated that the plans were re- 
quired to prevent transportation “confu- 
sion or collapse” if gasoline or rubber 
shortages should require emergency curtail- 
ment of vehicle operations on short notice. 
“Curtailment by budget or plan is always 
the most effective,” he said, “and requires 
least effort or hardship. Furthermore, cur- 
tailment depending upon need and condi- 
tions will vary in both extent and dura- 
tion.” 

The three slans submitted would pro- 
vide, respectively, for elimination of 10, 20, 
and 30 per cent of rubber-borne mileage 
operated by each fleet. Specific curtail- 
ment requests, if and when issued by the 
ODT, then would simply call for the adop- 
tion of whichever of the three plans the 
circumstances might require in each terri- 
tory affected. 


C. S. Lake of ‘Railway Gazette” 
Staff Passes On 


Charles S. Lake, a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the Railway Gazette (London), 
and one of Great Britain’s leading indus- 
trial journalists, died in London on Novem- 
ber 19 at the age of 71, after a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Lake began his career in the shops 
of the old Eastern & Midlands and over 
a period of years gained a wide and varied 
experience in the field of mechanical en- 
gineering. He began writing articles on 
locomotives about 1901, his first contribu- 
tion being published in “The Railway 
Magazine” in that year. In 1905 he began 
his first series of regular signed contribu- 
tions which were published in “Railway 
Gazette” under the title “The Design and 
Proportions of Modern British Locomotive 
Boilers.” He was the author of such stand- 
ard works.as “The World’s Locomotives,” 
“Locomotive Management” (published in 
conjunction with J. T. Hodgson) and “Lo- 
comotive Valves and Valve Gears” (writ- 
ten in conjunction with A. Reidinger). He 
also contributed technical articles to “Ship- 
building and Shipping Record,” “The In- 
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dian & Eastern Engineer” and “The Model 
Engineer,” as well as to other technical 
publications. 

In 1917, Mr. Lake became a full-time 
technical member on the staff of the Rail- 
way Gazette and since that time he served 
with it, becoming also technical editor of 
the “Railway Engineer” when that publi- 
cation came under control of the Gazette 
in 1919. Since early in 1942, when certain 
changes were made necessary because of 
the war, Mr. Lake had served as associate 
editor of the Gazette. He was a member 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers 
and of the Institution of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 


Travel Is Being Handled, Even If 
_ Not Just as Desired 


“The passenger transportation job per- 
formed by the railroads in 1942 was equiv- 
alent to moving every man, woman and 
child in the U. S. a distance of 407 mi— 
about the distance from New York to Buf- 
falo,’ according to a statement made by 
F. E. Williamson, president of the New 
York Central, following a meeting of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 
on January 21. 

Mr. Williamson went on to say that the 
above represented an increase of 80 per 
cent over the volume of passenger traffic 
carried in 1941 and was two and one-third 
times what it was in 1939. 

After pointing out that one of the most 
important problems presented in the han- 
dling of this vastly expanded traffic was 
that of distributing the load, Mr. William- 
son‘ said that “a large propoftion’ of rail- 
road passenger cars in the country is con- 
stantly engaged in carrying troops in ac- 
tive service. In providing service for the 
civilian public with the remaining passenger 
equipment, the railroads find themselves to- 
day in somewhat the same position as your 
storekeeper. Your butcher, for instance, 
may not be able to supply you with the 
beef steak you would prefer to have, but 
he can, perhaps, offer you chops. 

“So, too,” he continued, “the railroads 
find themselves unable to supply just the 
travel accommodations you may want at the 
time or on the-particular train, or even on 
the day you want it. They usually do, 
however, have seats and berths for those 
travelers who can accommodate their con- 
venience to what may be available.” 

Mr. Williamson suggested that travelers 
would probably find accommodations avail- 
able from Monday noon through Friday, 
with the possible exception, of course, on 
certain lines where the density of passen- 
ger ‘traffic between major cities is constant 
throughout the week. 


Would Give B. & M. Affiliate 
More ‘‘Grandfather’”’ Rights 


“Grandfather” clause certificates cover- 
ing common carrier trucking operations 
over 10 additional routes between points 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
would be granted the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company, affiliate of the 
Boston & Maine, if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission adopts a proposed re- 
port submitted by Examiner Paul R. 
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Naefe. The claimed rights are those 
which were not passed upon by the full 
commission last year when it reversed 
Division 5 to grant the B. & M. T. cer- 
tificates covering the bulk of its trucking 
services which on the “grandfather” date 
(June 1, 1935) were being conducted un- 
der contractual arrangements with inde- 
pendent vehicle operators. 

That decision, as noted in the Railway 
Age of September 5, 1942, page 382, gave 
the railroad affiliate rights on some 27 
routes which had been operated by Big 
Three, Inc., its largest contract trucker 
and the only one with which it had a writ- 
ten contract. Involved in Naefe’s report 
are the routes which on the “grandfather” 
date were operated by the second largest 
contractor—N. F. Smith -& Company. 
Here the contracts were oral arrangements, 
and the commission did not pass upon 
them in the prior report because it found 
that the record on the B. & M. T.-Smith 
relationship was not in harmony with 
that in the proceeding wherein Smith was 
seeking a certificate. Accordingly, both 
proceedings were reopened for further 
hearing. 

The proposed report finds that the oral 
arrangements with Smith were substan- 
tially the same as those provided in the 
written contract with Big Three; and thus 
the B. & M. T.’s claim to rights on the 
Smith routes met, as adequately as did its 
claims on the Big Three routes, the re- 
quirements of the Dixie Ohio case rule. 
That rule stipulates that where an appli- 
cant claims common-carrier status and 
does not own the vehicles, the “controlling 
question” is whether the vehicles of the 
other carrier were. operated “under — ap- 
plicant’s direction and control and under 
its responsibility to the general public as 
well as the shipper.” The proposed report 
is a recommended report and order on 
further hearing in No. MC-75872. 


Fletcher Sees Opportunities for 
Rai!-Truck Cooperation 


A suggestion that the railroad and truck- 
ing industries might well focus their at- 
tention on the solution of problems which 
they have in common while at the same 
time avoiding “sniping” at each other was 
made last week by Judge R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. The suggestion came in an 
extemporaneous talk made in Washington 
at a luncheon meeting of the D. C. Truck- 
ing Association. 

Judge Fletcher was endorsing remarks 
along the same line which had been made 
by W. E. Humphreys, president of the As- 
sociation; and the A. A. R. vice-president 
then went on to elaborate on the idea. 
Things which the railroads and truckers 
have in common, he said, include the prob- 
lem of combatting the attempt of the Office 
of Price Administration to have the Ex 
Parte 148 rate increases rescinded; the 
wage problem, including the current de- 
mand for increases; and problems in con- 
nection with Department of Justice moves 
to prosecute transportation agencies under 
the anti-trust laws. 

With respect to the latter, Judge Fletch- 
er suggested that it may be necessary to 
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seek legislation to make carriers who fol- 
low Interstate Commerce Commission rules 
will be immune from anti-trust prosecu- 
tion. Also he called for a cooperative ap- 
proach to problems of the post-war period 
when, he predicted, the competition may 
not be too healthy for either the railroads 
or the trucks. While he regards as far- 
fetched some of the visions of post-war 
aviation, the A. A. R. vice-president never- 
theless anticipates that there will be start- 
ling and unusual developments in air 
freight movement. 

Ted V. Rodgers, president of American 
Trucking Associations, agreed that rail- 
roads and truckers have many problems in 
common, and continued to assert that “snip- 
ing” is a waste of money. The trucking 
industry, he added, must always advocate 
what is fair and ask only what is right. 
He hopes that both industries will proceed 
along the lines suggested by Judge Fletcher, 


Would Let H. & M. Charge 10 
Cents on Downtown N. Y. Routes 


Making his proposed report on further 
hearing in the I. & S. No. 4394 proceeding, 
Examiner R. N. Trezise has recommended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reverse its previous decision with a finding 
that the Hudson & Manhattan has justified 
a 10-cent fare between Jersey City, N. J, 
and Hoboken, and Hudson Terminal, New 
York. In the prior report the commission 


‘authorized an increase in the fare from six 


cents to eight cents, and the eight-cent fare 
became effective July 25, 1938. 

The refusal of that report to authorize 
the 10-cent fare was contested in court by 
the applicant, but the United States district 
court’s decision upholding the commission 
was finally affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile the Ex Parte 148 increase of 
10 per cent in passenger fares came along 
last February, and this would have author- 
ized the H. & M. to raise its downtown 
fare from eight to nine cents, and the fare 
into its Thirty-third street terminal from 
10 cents to 11 cents. It did not, however, 
avail itself of this authority, preferring in- 
stead to leave the uptown fare at 10 cents 
while renewing its efforts to put the down- 
town fare on the same basis. 

Examiner Trezise finds that the applicant 
had made a showing supporting the in- 
crease on the basis of revenue needs. He 
estimated that the road would need $1,266,- 
000 more in revenue than it collected in 
1941 if it is to overcome recent annual de- 
ficits of about $800,000 a year and provide 
“at least $466,500” for increased costs and 
necessary reserves. Conditions, the exam- 
iner said, have “materially changed” since 
the commission in the prior report decided 
that “the revenue results to respondent, es- 
pecially over an extended period of time, 
would be more favorable under an eight- 
cent than under a 10-cent fare on the down- 
town line.” He went on to point out that 
such wartime conditions as the restrictions 


_on private automobile travel and the ex- 


pansion of industry in H. & M. territory 
“have arrested the decline of respondent's 
traffic and actually augmented it.” 
Leading up to his recommended finding, 
Mr. Trezise discusses at some length the 
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FUEL SAVING 
AN ARCH HABIT! 


Over 32 years ago railroad men satisfied themselves as to the 
fuel saving of the locomotive Arch. 


Since then the increase in locomotive power, higher rates of 
combustion and the widespread use of stokers has increased 
the fuel savings attributable to the Arch. 


Today, when conservation of fuel is so vitally important to our 
war effort, don’t handicap the effectiveness of the Arch by 
skimping on Arch brick. When your locomotives leave the 
roundhouse, be sure they are equipped with a complete Arch. 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED : 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 





Refractory Specialists 
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presentation in opposition to the increase 
whch was made by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Also, he appraises the prior 
report’s suggestion that H. & M. might 
seek to obtain larger divisions under its ar- 
rangements with the Pennsylvania. “Am- 
ple reasons for respondent’s reluctance to 


seek higher divisions of joint rates have . 


been advanced on the present record,” he 
said. 


Railroad Employee 
Security Program 


(Continued from page 296) 
respect to the 1.8 per cent assessment for 


workmen’s compensation would be a pro-. 


vision authorizing the Board to change 
the rate if necessary to finance the pro- 
gram. Other proposals on the financing 
side include a provision which would make 
the Retirement Board instead of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue the collecter of the 
retirement tax, just as it now collects 
the unemployment tax and would become 
collector of the workmen’s compensation 
tax. Also, the Unemployment Insurance 
Act amendment which would increase from 
$6,000,000 to. $10,000,000 the upper limit on 
the balance which can be kept in the unem- 
ployment insurance administration fund. 

The Board is understood to feel that the 
proposed increase of five per cent in the 
retirement tax will support the liberalized 
retirement system, while at the same time 
making some contribution toward estab- 
lishing that system on a sounder actuarial 
basis than it has been. This would seem 
to contemplate other favorable financial 
developments; for the Board’s Actuarial 
Advisory Committee found in 1940 that the 
then-current tax of six per cent would have 
to be increased to 11.11 per cent if it were 
to maintain a fund adequate to support the 
existing benefits. G 

The Board’s annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1941, said, however, 
that favorable changes in the amount of 
taxable payrolls and the number of an- 
nuities had “strengthened” the system. 
Such developments have persisted as em- 
ployment has continued to rise and pros- 
pective annuitants have been encouraged 
to remain in service. 

The Board’s problem with respect to the 
unemployment insurance fund has been the 
reverse. From the outset, this fund (pro- 
vided from taxes paid entirely by carriers) 
has been greatly in excess of the benefit 
requirements, and this has remained true 
despite the more liberal benefits provided 
by the 1940 amendments. Yet Chairman 
Murray W. Latimer of the Board has con- 
sistently opposed carrier efforts to have 
the tax reduced. As of December 31, the 
fund had reached a total of $319,240,000. 

THE CANADIAN PaciFic reports that 
one-fifth of its total of 65,000 employees are 
now engaged in active military service. Of 
the 14,062 employees in the service, 7,949 
are from the railway, the remainder being 
made up of employees from its steamship 
and air lines. In Montreal the C. PR. 
has recruited a company of its own employ- 
ees, totaling 90, to serve with the Royal 
Rifles of Canada under the command of 
Capt. E. H. Kent. 
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Abandonments 





ATLANTIC Coast LINE—This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don its branch from Eutawville, S. C., to 
Lennard, 3.3 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its ferry 
operation across the Ohio river between 
Trinity, Ky., and Manchester, Ohio. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—In a 
proposed report in Finance Docket 13835 
Examiner Jerome K. Lyle has recommend- 
ed to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that this road’s application for authority to 
abandon part of a branch line from Deshler, 
Neb., to Ruskin, 8.06 miles, be denied with- 
out prejudice to renewal of the application 
after the end of 1943 if expected improve- 
ment in business does not materialize. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a 1.3 mile section of its Little Cotton- 
wood Branch in Salt Lake County, Utah. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—In a proposed report 
in Finance Docket 13804 Examiner R. Ro- 
mero has recommended that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission deny the applica- 
tion of this company to abandon operation 
of a branch from Stacyville Junction, Iowa, 
to Stacyville, 7.85 miles, and the applica- 
tion of the Dubuque & Sioux City to aban- 
don the same line, on the ground that some 
increases in traffic are anticipated that 
would warrant continued operation. 


ILt1NoIs CENTRAL—In a proposed re- 
port in Finance Docket 13909 Examiner 
J. S. Prichard has recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission deny the 
application of this road’s subsidiary, the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, for authority 
to abandon a line from Ethel, Miss., to 
Clinton, 8.34 miles, on the ground that the 
tributary territory has sufficient traffic to 
warrant continued operation of the branch, 
which was built in 1839. 


READING.—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon its 
0.948-mile Furnace branch at Leesport, Pa. 


SOUTHERN 
Santa Rosa, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Northwestern Pacific, which in turn is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of this com- 
pany, was denied authority to abandon its 
electrified branch from Liberty, Calif., to a 
point near Two Rock, 5.43 miles, by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the ground that its continued 
operation would not impose a burden on in- 
terstate commerce. 


Union Pactric.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has denied the 
application of this company and the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation, 
lessor, for authority to abandon operation 
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Paciric.—The Petaluma & > 


of and’to abandon, respectively, a branch 
line from Vale, Ore., to Brogan, 23.737 
miles, on the ground that its continued oper- 
ation has not been shown necessarily to in- 
volve a loss. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis. 
—The War Production Board has author- 
ized the American Locomotive Company to 
build 10 steam freight locomotives of 4-8-4 
wheel arrangement for the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis. The order for these 
locomotives was placed in November, 1942, 
and is included in the list of locomotive or- 
ders placed in 1942, as reported in the 
Annual Statistical and Outlook Number of 
the Railway Age. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue CuHicaco & NortH WESTERN is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 250 ore cars of 
70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue NortHern Paciric has ordered 300 
flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. War Pro- 
duction Board approval for the construc- 
tion of these cars is reported to have beer 
received. The inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 12, 1942. 


Tue ATcHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE is 
reported to have ordered 200 gondola cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
War Production Board authorization for 
the construction of these cars is reported 
to have been received. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 9. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA will build in its own 
shops 1,000 heavy-duty gondola cars of 70 
tons’ capacity with wood planking used 
temporarily in the side sections to conserve 
steel. War Production Board approval has 
been obtained for construction of the cars, 
which have been designed so that after the 
war the plank side sections can be replaced 
readily with steel plates, which will assure 
the long-term durability of all-steel con- 
struction. The underframe and trucks are 
of steel, and steel posts and braces are pro- 
vided for the temporary plank side sec- 
tions. (The railroad already has in opef- 
ation 1,500 open-top freight cars of com- 
posite wood and steel design which also in- 
corporate provision for replacing the plank 
sections with steel after the war. Of these, 
500 are 70-ton gondolas, 500 are 50-ton 
gondolas and 500 are 50-ton hopper cars.) 

The construction program calls for all of 
the new cars to be in service during the 
first half of 1943, Total cost is estimated 
at $3,150,000. 
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MAXIMUM SUPERHEAT IS POSSIBLE ONLY WHEN 


THE SUPERHEATER IS WELL MAINTAINED ... THAT 


MEANS DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 
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Construction 





Ertzt.—The following ‘construction proj- 
ects, each amounting to more than $20,000, 
have been authorized by this road: Main 
track relocator on an improved alignment 
away from the mountainside at Long Eddy, 
N. Y.; strengthening of bridges for the 
operation of heavier locomotives between 
Marion, Ohio, and Chicago; installation of 
100-ft. turntable and extension of round- 
house stalls at Hammond, Ind.; construc- 
tion of wye tracks at Huntington, Ind.; 
rearrangement of tracks at Sesquehanna, 
Pa.; renewal of bulkhead dock along south 
bank of Cuyahoga River, and construction 
of bulkhead dock, 400 ft. in length, at 
Cleveland, Ohio; track connection to serve 
the ordnance plant at Marion, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road plans ex- 
tensive improvements on the main line be- 
tween Chicago and Crestline, Ohio, which 
will provide additional yard trackage and 
main line sidings, together with water, 
coaling and other supporting facilities, at a 
total cost of nearly 2% million dollars. 
These betterments, which will further fa- 
cilitate the handling of wartime freight 
and passenger traffic over the Chicago- 
New York 908-mile main line, will be con- 
structed at nine points, five in Indiana and 
four in Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania’s extensive yard lay- 
outs at Fort Wayne, Ind., and Crestline 
will be enlarged and new facilities in- 
stalled. Improvements at Fort Wayne, 
totaling approximately $525,000, provide for 
ten relay tracks of 125 cars capacity each, 
five in the eastward yard and five in the 
westward yard, and water, coaling and 
ash pit facilities. Five eastward and five 
westward relay tracks, each of 150 cars 
capacity, will be constructed at Crestline 
and these betterments, together with addi- 
tional trackage in the present eastward and 
westward yards, car repair facilities, in- 
spection pits and auxiliary coaling facilities 
at the locomotive terminal, will cost ap- 
proximately 1 million dollars. 

With the completion of the relay tracks 
and supporting facilities in Fort Wayne 
and Crestline, many freight trains will 
stop only. long enough to change engine 
and train crews, expediting the movement 
of freight traffic, as well as passenger 
traffic. 

A new freight yard of 600 cars capacity, 
which will be known as Riley Road yard, 
will be constructed along the main line 
one mile west of Indiana Harbor and one 
mile east of Whiting. This new facility, 
costing $300,000, will handle local industrial 
trafic in the East Chicago-Calumet terri- 
tory which now is handled in Colehour 
yard, three miles west of the site of the 
new yard. When the Riley Road yard is 
-completed, Colehour yard will be used 
largely for road-haul traffic. 

The remaining $650,000 included in the 
program will be used to construct new 
main line sidings and to extend present 
siding facilities. The six points involved 
in this siding program are Hobart, Ind., 
Hamlet and Monroeville, and Bucyrus, 
Ohio, Richey and Dola. 
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War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Fort San Houston, Tex., has award- 
ed a contract amounting to less than $50,- 
000 to the Austin Bridge Company, Dal- 
las, Tex., for the construction of railway 
tracks in Texas. The U. S. Engineer of- 
fice, Baltimore, Md., has awarded a con- 
tract amounting to less than $50,000 to 
Palmer & Lamdin, Baltimore, Md., for 
architect-engineer services for the construc- 
tion of roads and railroads in Maryland. 
The U. S. Engineer office, Rock Island, 
Ill., has awarded a contract amounting to 
less than $50,000 to the Priester Construc- 
tion Company, Davenport, Iowa, for the 
grading of railroad trackage and the con- 
struction of a platform in Illinois. 


Supply Trade 





M. C. Morgan, formerly field service 
engineer, has been appointed assistant 
Pittsburgh, Pa., division sales manager of 
the A. M. Byers Company. 


The Peoria, Ill., and the Stockton, Cal., 
plants of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., were 
presented with the Army-Navy “E,” for 
high achievement in the production of war 
material, on January 6. 


James R. Hewitt, formerly assistant 
to the vice-president, has been appointed 
vice-president of the American Manga- 
nese Steel division of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 


The DeVilbiss Company and its em- 
ployees were presented with the Army- 
Navy “E” award for high achievement in 
ihe production of materials of war at its 
Toledo, Ohio, plant on January 11. 


F. B. Lounsberry, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, has trans- 
ferred his headquarters from Watervliet, 
N. Y., to the company’s general offices at 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


The Electro-Motive Division of the 
General Motors Corporation, LaGrange, 
Ill., and the Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co., Chicago, have been selected to receive 
the Army-Navy “E” award in recognition 
of outstanding performance in war work. 


Don B. Alexander and R. O. Nash 
have been appointed special representatives, 
railroad division, of the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo., respec- 
tively. 


The Hammond (Ind.) plant of the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany was presented the Army-Navy “E” 
award on January 15 by Col. M. E. Wil- 
son, head of the manufacturing division of 
the Tank-Automotive center at Detroit, 
Mich. Col. Wilson told officers and em- 
ployees of the company that the M-4 tank 
which they are building was “the finest of 
its kind in the world, surpassing anything 
now owned by the enemy!” Capt. Wallace 
R. Dowd, U. S. N., supervisor of ship- 
building*'in the Chicago area, presented 


“EK” pins to six employees in a token pres- 
entation for the entire employee group, and 
extended the Navy’s congratulations on the 
company’s production record.. C. A. Lid- 
dle, president of Pullman-Standard, acce)t- 
ed the pennant for the company, and L.es- 
ter Thayden, president of the United Steel 


_ Workers of America, Local 2534, accepted 


the pins on behalf of the employees. This 
is the second plant of the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Manufacturing Company to win the 
Army-Navy “E,” the Butler, Pa., plant 
having received the award on October 27, 


Carl §. Clingman, general sales man- 
ager of the Transportation department of 
the Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
company. Albert C. Pickett, formerly 
assistant sales manager of the western divi- 
sion of the transportation department, has 
been appointed sales manager, western di- 
vision, with headquarters at Chicago; John 
D. Johnson, formerly central division 
sales manager, has been appointed acting 
sales manager, eastern division, with head- 
quarters at New York, to succeed P. E, 
Redding, who has been called to active 


Say 


Carl S. Clingman 


duty as a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve; and Fred Fix has been appointed 
acting sales manager of the central divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
to replace Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Clingman was educated at North- 
western university. He began his business 
career in 1904 as an apprentice with the 
Pullman Company, and was promoted to 
assistant general shop foreman at the Pull- 
man, Ill., works in 1907. He was trans- 
ferred to Wilmington, Del., as eastern me- 
chanical inspector in 1908 and was promot- 
ed to general mechanical inspector at Chi- 
cago in 1909. He entered the service of 
Johns-Manville in 1917, as sales represen- 
tative in the southwest. He was appointed 
sales manager of the western region 1m 
1933, and general sales manager of the 
transportation department, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, in 1935. As vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Clingman will also continue m 
his previous capacity as general sales man- 


‘ager of the transportation department. 


Mr. Pickett joined the engineering de- 
partment of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas i 
1916, remaining there until 1917, when he 
was transferred to the stores department 
and made storekeeper at Trinity, Tex. Af 
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ter serving in the Army during World 
War I, he returned to the M-K-T in 1920 
to serve on. the staff of the chief engineer. 
He joined the Johns-Manville Sales Cor- 
poration as sales representative in 1922, 
and was appointed division sales manager 
of the southwestern division, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., in 1933. He re- 
signed from Johns-Manville in 1939, re- 
turning in 1941, as assistant division sales 
manager of the western division. 

Mr. Johnson received his early mechan- 
ical and engineering training in railroad 
service, working in the mechanical depart- 
ments of the New York Central, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
from 1907 to 1919. He entered the serv- 
ice of Johns-Manville as a salesman in the 
transportation department in 1920 and was 
appointed division sales manager of the 
central division in 1930. 

After completing his schooling, Mr. Fix 
entered the service of the New York Cen- 
tral at Cleveland and joined the transporta- 
tion department nf Johns-Manville in that 
city in 1924. 


The Copperweld Steel Company has 
consolidated its former southwestern and 
southeastern districts into a new southern 
district under the supervision of E. B. Pat- 
terson, southern sales manager, with of- 
fices at Memphis, Tenn. The new district 
comprises the states of New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Car- 
oliga, South Carolina and Florida. South- 
em district branch offices will be main- 
tained at Dallas, Tex., and Atlanta, Ga. 


br 


OBITUARY 


Joseph §S. Stockdale, district sales 
manager, Wood Preserving Division, Kop- 
pers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., died sud- 
denly on January 19, at the age of 57. Mr. 
Stockdale started his business career in the 
engineering department of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie Railway, resigning in 1912 to 
become associated with the sales depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Wood Preserving 
Company, which later was absorbed by the 
Century Wood Preserving Company, and 
then The Wood Preserving Corporation, 
now a division of Koppers Company. Mr. 
Stockdale helped in the early development 
of the wood preserving industry and for 
many years was active in the work of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


“RarLroap CLEANING HANpBOOK.”—This 
twenty-six page illustrated handbook issued 
by the Magnus Chemical Company, Inc., 
Dept. REE, Garwood, N. J., is in four 
sections. They discuss Cleaning Problems 
of: General Repair Shops (cleaning Diesel 
engine parts, air pumps, vats, and grinding 
chilled-steel car wheels); Paint Shop 
(stripping paint from rolling stock); Ter- 
minal Yard (cleaning coach interiors and 
exteriors, upholstery, etc.) ; Other Railroad 
Cleaning Problems (radiator and cooling 
‘ystems, floor and window cleaning, and 
control of industrial dermatoses). 
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BattiMorE & Ont0-ALton.—Interven- 
tion of Bondholders—A group of insur- 
ance companies representing $15,727,000 of 
the Alton’s 3 per cent gold bonds has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to intervene in pro- 
ceedings before it in that company’s reor- 
ganization. 


BattrmorE & Out0-ALTon.—Trustee for 
Alton Approved.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ratified 
the appointment by the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Henry A. Gardner to serve 
as trustee of the Alton in its reorganiza- 
tion under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act at a salary of $20,000 per year. 


Boston & ALBANY.—New Director.—R. 
Oakley Kennedy, vice-president of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Boston & Albany. 


GreEAT NorTHERN.—Purchase of Spo- 
kane, Coeur d’Alene & Palouse—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
by purchase the property of its wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Spokane, Coeur 
d’Alene & Palouse, at a net cost of $1,404,- 
201, which is to be applied against out- 
standing liabilities, including indebtedness 
to the parent company. The purpose of the 
acquisition is simplification of capital struc- 
ture. Atte 


oe 


oe Se 

Louisiana & ““ARxANsas. — Trackage 
Rights—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has“authorized this com- 
pany to continue* operation under trackage 
rights over’a line of the Texas & Pacific 
between Lobdell, La., and Torras, about 48 
miles, under an amended agreement which 
provides for maintenance and betterments 


by»the applicant. 


Missourt Paciric. — Equipment Trust 
Certificates—At the request of the ap- 
plicant, Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed this com- 
pany’s application for authority to assume 
liability for $2,240,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, series HH. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.— 
Promissory Note—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue to the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company a promissory note in the 
amount of $68,746.24, payable in 18 months 
without interest, except two per cent on 
any balance that remains unpaid after the 
maturity date. The note would be issued 
in lieu of a previous one, dated October 27, 
1942, “to remove any question as to the le- 
gality of the obligation.” The proceeds 
were used to pay real estate taxes levied 
on the properties of the Utica, Clinton & 
Binghampton. 


Missourr’ Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates of the St. Louis, Brownsville 
& Mexico—At the request of the appli- 
cant, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has dismissed its request for au- 
thority to assume liability for $1,290,000 of 
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equipment trust certificates, of series AA. 

Equipment Trust Certificates of the Mis- 
souri-Illinois—At the applicant’s request, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed its application 
for authority to assume liability for $390,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates, series 
BB. 

Equipment Trust Certificates of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern—At the appli- 
cant’s request, Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed its ap- 
plication for authority to assume liability 
for $630,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
series AA. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Dividend Statement. 
—Robert J. Bowman, president, on January 
21 stated that the railroad could not con- 
sider dividend payments on its prior pref- 
erence, preferred and common stock, as 
earnings must be reserved against maturities 
of more than $40,000,000 due by 1956. Mr. 
Bowman pointed out that in five of the 
years since 1930 the railroad failed to earn 
its fixed charges and that if the Chesapeake 
& Ohio had not come to its rescue in 1938, 
the Pere Marquette may have been com- 
pelled to apply to the courts. Stockholders 
of the Pere Marquette have not received 
dividends since the last prior preference 
dividend was declared in 1937. Preferred 
and common stockholders have not received 
dividends since 1931. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL, — Extension of 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an 
extension of the time limit on its authority 
to pledge $200,000 of its first mortgage 4 
per cent series A bonds as collateral for 
short-term loans. 


Union Paciric.—Installment Notes.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to 
issue $4,100,098 of promissory notes, pay- 
able in installments, in evidence of, but not 
in payment for, amounts due on certain 
equipment contracts, in order to effect ex- 
cess profits tax savings estimated to amount 
to $30,000 in 1943. 


ViIRGINIAN.—New Chairman.—G. D. 
Brooke has been elected chairman of the 
board, to succeed W. R. Coe, who contin- 
ues as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
; Jan. 26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railways stocks.. 30.39 29.99 29.51 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 70.96 70.02 66.41 


Dividends Declared 


Chattahoochee & Gulf.—lIrregular, $2.00, pay- 
able January 20 to holders of record January 15. 
Culver & Port Clinton.—10c, semi-annually, 
payable February 16 and August 16 to holders 
of record January 22 and July 22, respectively. 
Erie & Kalamazoo.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record January 26. 
Louisville & Nashville.—Irregular, $2.00, pay- 
able March 3 to holders of record February 1. 
Louisville Henderson & St. Louis.—Common, 
$4.00, semi-annually; 5 Per Cent Non-Cumulative 
Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, both payable 
February 15 to holders of record February 1. 
Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
March 19 to holders of record February 27. 
Peoria & Bureau Valley.—Irregular, $2.50, 
payable February 10 to holders of record January 
20. 
Portland.—$2.50, semi-annually, payable Feb- 
ruary 10 to holders of record January 23. 
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Manual and automatic welding of various grades 

of carbon and alloy steel:and non-ferrous ma- 

terials to any approved welding code. 

Constant laboratory research, study and super- 

vision, including the qualification of welding 

procedure and welding operator. 

Ultra modern equipment together with jigs, fix- 

tures and positioning machines. 

Inspection as required including visual, magni- 

flux, x-ray, hammer testing under pressure, 

sand blasting or grinding. 

Stress relieving furnaces capable of handling 

jobs as large as railroad shipping facilities can 

accommodate. 

other words, in Alco welding, all possible precau- 
ions known to the welding fraternity to insure 


ll this plus an experience from the early begin- 
ings of the welding art. 
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EXECUTIVE 


M. & St. L. Reorganization 


As the final step in the reorganization of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, four execu- 
tives of that road have been elected vice- 
presidents. J. W. Devins has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general manager, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. W. Ward becomes vice-president and 
general traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis. C. W. Wright is appoint- 
ed vice-president and general counsel, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis. J. J. O’Brien 
becomes vice-president and secretary, with 
headquarters at New York. 


John M. Davis, chairman of the board 
of managers of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, with headquarters at New 
York, has asked to be relieved of his active 
duties at the end of January. Mr. Davis 
retired from active service under the com- 
pany’s pension regulations, but, at the re- 
quest of the board of managers, he will 


continue as a member of the board and its 


executive committee. 


David E. Gelatt, assistant to the vice- 
president of freight traffic of the New York 
Central System, with headquarters at New 
York, has retired, effective January 31. 
Born on January 15, 1873, at Susquehanna, 
Pa., Mr. Gelatt entered railroad service in 
May, 1893, as a stenographer in the office 
of the general Eastern passenger agent of 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
(now New York Central). In October, 
1893, he was transferred to the office of the 
general freight agent, and has spent the re- 
mainder of his career in the freight traffic 
department. After serving in various posi- 
tions as clerk and agent, he was appointed 
general freight agent in 1920, becoming 
general coal f-eight agent in 1923, and as- 
sistant freight traffic manager in 1925. Mr. 
Gelatt was appointed freight traffic man- 
ager in 1929, and on January 15, 1941, was 
promoted to assistant to the vice-president 
of freight traffic. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


William J. Heckmann, chief clerk of 
the freight claim department of the Illinois 
Central, has been promoted to assistant 
general claims attorney, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


P. A. Fitzmaurice, auditor of the 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, has been pro- 
moted to assistant secretary-treasurer, with 
headquarters as before at Anaconda, Mont. 
He succeeds O. L. Dillenbeck, who has 
retired. J. J. McNulty has been appoint- 
ed assistant auditor, with headquarters at 
Anaconda. 


T. F. Darby, agent of the Central Ver- 
mont at Windsor, Ont., has been appointed 
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acting claims agent at St. Albans, Vt., suc- 
ceeding A. P. Warren, whose promotion 
to acting auditor at St. Albans was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of January 23. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Darby will handle 
personal injury and property damage claims 
with supervision over claims prevention 
matters. 


William J. Milroy, whose promotion 
to general attorney of the Atchison, To- 


William J. Milroy 


peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 9, was born at Wichita, Kan., 
on April 10, 1891. He was educated at St. 
Bede’s college, Peru, Ill., and received his 
law degree at Notre Dame. Mr. Milroy 
entered railroad service in 1936, as attor- 
ney of the Santa Fe, specializing in tax 
and personal injury litigation. He held 
this position until his new appointment, ef- 
fective January 1. 


Lyman A. Brewer, whose promotion 
to general claim agent of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 23, 
was born at Toledo, IIll., on February 1, 
1899. He entered railroad service at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., as a freight checker of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in November, 1916, re- 
turning to that road in 1921 as a stenogra- 
pher, with headquarters at St. Louis after 
serving overseas with the Signal Corps dur- 
ing World War I. On May 10, 1922, Mr. 
Brewer became a stenographer ‘in the office 
of the president of the Wabash and, in 1931, 
he graduated from the Benton College of 
Law at St. Louis, and was promoted to 
assistant district claim agent of the Wabash 
with headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind. He 
was advanced to district claim agent with 
headquarters at Chicago in 1933, being 
transferred to St. Louis one year later. Mr. 
Brewer held that position until his new 
appointment, effective January 15. 


OPERATING 


C. T. Alford has been appointed train- 
master of the Union Pacific at Denver, 
Colo. 


D. W. Brosnan, superintendent of Cen- 
tral lines of the Southern, with jurisdiction 
over the Georgia Southern & Florida at 
Macon, Ga., has been transferred to the 
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Western lines, with jurisdiction over the 
Alabama Great Southern and the Wood- 
stock & Blocton, with headquarters at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., succeeding H. B. Griffith, 
who has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Southern at Danville, Ky. 


W. T. Stewart, conductor of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has 
been promoted to trainmaster at Coburg, 
Mo., a newly-created position. 


F. A. Hess, assistant engineer in the 
office of the vice-president of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt and the Chicago River & In- 
diana, has been promoted to assistant to the 
general manager, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago. 


Lawton B. Dutton, car repair shop 
foreman of the High Point, Thomasville 
& Denton, has been appointed general su- 
perintendent with headquarters at High 
Point, N. C., succeeding W. B. Varner, 
who died on November 3. 


James Farrand Pringle, whose ap- 
pointment as- general manager of the At- 
lantic region of the Canadian National at 
Moncton, N. B., was announced in the 
Railway Age of January 23, was born on 
June 3, 1885, at Cornwall, Ont. Mr. Prin- 
gle began his service with the Canadian 
National in November, 1919, as assistant 


James Farrand Pringle 


engineer at Montreal and continued in that 
position until 1923, when he was appointed | 
transportation engineer to the chief of © 
transportation. In 1925 Mr. Pringle be | 
came assistant to the chief of transporta- 
tion and later in the same year he was sent 
to Toronto as assistant general superinten- 
dent of transportation. During the winters 
of 1929-30 and 1930-31, while still employed 
by the Canadian National, Mr. Pringle as- 
sisted the National Railways of Mexico m 
modernizing and reorganizing traffic meth- 
ods on the Mexican lines. In August, 1932, 
he was appointed general superintendent of 
transportation of the Canadian National, 
and in 1936 he became general superinten- 
dent, Southern Ontario district. Mr. Prit- 
gle was appointed chief of transportation at 
Montreal in September, 1941, and remained 
in that position until his recent appoint 
ment as general manager at Moncton. 


C. E.\Alexander, superintendent of the. 
Buffalo division of the Pennsylvania, has: 
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RAW MATERIALS 
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RANSPORTATION plays a vital role in the pro- 
~~ duction of strategic raw materials as in every other 
phase of war activity. Hauling facilities for ore and 
coal are being taxed to their limit, and railroads are per- 
forming a gigantic task efficiently * On many proper 
ties, on thousands of cars, the Westinghouse Empty and 


Load Brake is helping to safeguard and expedite volume 
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shipment of copper and iron ore, 

and coal, from mines to smelters and 

steel mills * This equipment provides 

the standard braking force to insure smooth hand- 

ling of a train of empties, and an adequate force for 
loaded trains, with all the precise and positive control ad- 
vantages of the AB Equipment * Railroads using cars 
having a high gross to tare ratio equipped with our Empty 
and Load Brake have increased transportation efficiency. 
Fewer trains carry the same tonnage, at faster speeds 
safely. For them this equipment has been a paying in- 
vestment — a definite help toward meeting the present- 


day demand-for increased tonnage production. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 





been transferred to Columbus, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding N. M. Lawrence, whose transfer 
to Buffalo, N. Y., was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 23. 


F. W. Bellinger, mechanical and elec- 
trical superintendent of the Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific, has also been appointed 
general superintendent with headquarters 
as before at Anaconda, Mont. He succeeds 
R. E. Brooks, whose promotion to gen- 
eral manager was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 16. 


T. B. Ollis, acting superintendent of 
transportation of the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, has been promoted 
to superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters as before at Houston, Tex. 
G. M. Cage, acting assistant superinten- 
dent of transportation, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of transportation 
with headquarters at Houston. 


TRAFFIC 


Frank E. Wallace, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Illinois Cen- 


Frank E. Wallace 


tral with headquarters at New Orleans, La., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 9, was born at Warsaw, Ind., and en- 
tered railroad service in October, 1909, as 
a stenographer in the Chicago offices of the 
I. C. Later he was appointed traveling 
agent at Carbondale, IIl., and at Waterloo, 
Iowa, and in 1925 was promoted to foreign 
freight agent with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1929 Mr. Wallace was trans- 
ierred to New Orleans, La., and in 1936 he 
was advanced to district freight agent, 
which position he held up until his promo- 
tion on January 1. 


Charles H. Campbell, commercial 
agent of the Illinois Central at Peoria, 
Ill., has been promoted to general traffic 
agent, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 
He succeeds Benjamin T. Breckenridge, 
who retired on January 17, after 49 years’ 
service. William F. Bruce, commercial 
agent, with headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., 
has been transferred to Peoria, relieving 
Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell entered railroad service in 
1911 as a clerk of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He served in the armed 
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forces during World War I, and in 1921 he 
became passenger agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Cincinnati. In 1924 he was ad- 
vanced to traveling freight and passenger 
agent with headquarters at Louisville, and 
in 1932 became freight agent at St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Campbell was promoted to com- 
mercial agent with headquarters at Minne- 


Charles H. Campbell 


apolis, Minn., in 1934, and was transferred 
to Peoria in July, 1942, holding that posi- 
tion until his new appointment, effective 
January 17. 

Mr. Breckenridge entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1894 as a clerk of the Peoria, Deca- 
tur & Evansville (now a part of the IIli- 
nois Central) at Evansville, Ind. In'1900 
he was appointed traveling freight agent of 
the I. C., with headquarters at Mattoon, 
Ill., and from 1909 to 1917 he was com- 
mercial agent at Indianapolis and Evans- 
ville. On October 10, 1917, Mr. Brecken- 
ridge was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, and in 1935 he was advanced to the 
position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


J. M. Burke, traveling freight agent of 
the New York Central, with headquarters 
at Dayton, Ohio, has been promoted to 
general agent at Indianapolis, Ind., replac- 
ing C. H. Witt, who died at Indianapolis 
on December 14. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. T. Scholes, assistant to the chief 
engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, re- 
signed on January 2. 


M. H. Brown, superintendent mainte- 
nance of way and structures of the Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific, has been promoted to 
chief engineer, with headquarters as before 
at Anaconda, Mont. 


J. L. Starkie, assistant engineer of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Galveston, 
Tex., has been promoted to office engineer, 
with the same headquarters. He relieves 
G. L. Marick, assigned to other duties at 
his own request. 


M. D. Clark, engineer of maintenance 
of way and structures of the Durham & 
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Southern at Charlotte, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent in charge of trans- 
portation, roadway and mechanical derart- 
ments, with headquarters at Durham, N. C., 
succeeding T. B. Smith, deceased. The 
position of engineer maintenance of way 
and structures has been abolished. 


Gustave A. Haggander, assistant chief 
engineer of the Lines East of the Missouri 
River of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
has been promoted to assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Burlington Lines (including 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Colorado & Southern, the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, and the Wichita Valley), 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
Elzear J. Brown, assistant division super- 
intendent of the C. B. & Q., at Galesburg, 
Ill., has been promoted to the newly created 
position of engineer of track of the Bur- 
lington Lines, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. George W. Gallier, assistant en- 
gineer of the C. B. & Q., at Chicago, has 
been advanced to assistant chief engineer 
of the Lines East of the Missouri River, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. 
Haggander. Charles W. Breed, office 


Gustave A. Haggander 


engineer, has been advanced to the newly 
created position of engineer of standards, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 

Mr. Haggander was born at Sioux City, 
Iowa, on January 30, 1885, and graduated 
from the Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. He entered railway service in 1905 
as a draftsman in the office of the bridge 
engineer of the Burlington, later serving 
as a concrete inspector and a designer. On 
June 10, 1910, he was promoted to office 
engineer and two years later he was ad- 
vanced to assistant bridge engineer of the 
Lines East of the Missouri River, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Haggander 
was promoted to bridge engineer of the 
Burlington system in 1916 with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago, and in December, 
1938, his jurisdiction was extended to in- 
clude the Colorado & Southern and Ft. 
Worth & Denver City. On May 16, 1939, 
Mr. Haggander was promoted to assistant 
chief engineer of Lines East of the Missour1 
River of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion, effective February 1. 

Mr. Brown was born at St. Joseph, Mo., 
on December 1, 1900, and attended the St. 
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ODERN power is doing a splendid job on the trans- 
portation front because of its high availability. 


Naturally the quality of the wearing parts is.a vital factor—in 
other words, high monthly mileage can not be obtained with 
ordinary materials. 


Today, more than ever before you need the super-service built 


into HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. 


The resistance of this material to frictional wear and high super- 
ly heat temperatures will help you to “Keep ‘em rolling” for a 
minimum cost. 
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Joseph Commercial college and St. Patrick 
Commercial Academy. He entered railway 
service on May 26, 1919, as a clerk in the 
general yardmaster’s office on the Burling- 
ton at Chicago, and was later transferred 
to the superintendent’s office. On June 1, 
1920, he was appointed an assistant road- 
master, later returning to a clerical posi- 
tion at Chicago. The following year he 
was appointed an assistant extra gang fore- 
man and in November, 1921, he was pro- 
moted to section foreman. During the 
next four years Mr. Brown served as sec- 
tion foreman and extra gang foreman at 
various points in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
In January, 1925, he was advanced to as- 
sistant roadmaster on the Chicago-Aurora 
division and in September, 1926, he was 
transferred to Beardstown, Ill. One month 
later he was promoted to roadmaster, with 


headquarters at Chicago, and on May 16,. 


1939, he was promoted to district engineer 
maintenance of way, with headquarters at 


Elzear J. Brown 


Galesburg. Mr. Brown was advanced to 
assistant superintendent of the Galesburg- 
Beardstown division in January, 1942, the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


J. L. Cox, assistant engineer in the of- 
fice of the engineer, maintenance of way— 
system, of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at New York, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Erie, Pa., succeeding S. C. Upson, 
who has been appointed special engineer at 
Erie. George Auer, Jr., assistant engi- 
neer of track of the New York Central, 
Lines East of Buffalo, with headquarters 
at New York, has been promoted to assist- 
ant engineer in the office of the engineer, 
maintenance of way—system, to succeed 
Mr. Cox. Francis A. Haley, supervisor 
of track on the Pennsylvania division, with 
headquarters at Corning, N. Y., has been 
promoted to assistant engineer of track at 
New York, to succeed Mr. Auer. 


MECHANICAL 


George E. McCoy, assistant general 
superintendent of car equipment, Central 
region, of the Canadian National at To- 
ronto, Ont., has been appointed assistant 
chief of car equipment, with headquarters 
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at Montreal, Que. Born on January 8, 
1886, at Moncton, N. B., Mr. McCoy en- 
tered service in 1900 as mechanical drafts- 
man’s apprentice of the Intercolonial (now 
Canadian National), serving in that capac- 
ity until 1905, when he became draftsman. 
In 1914, he was appointed assistant chief 


— 


George E. McCoy 


draftsman of the Canadian Government 
(now Canadian National), becoming assist- 
ant master car builder in 1916. He became 
master car builder of the Eastern lines of 
the Canadian National in 1918, holding 
this position until 1923, when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of car equipment of 
the Atlantic region, being advanced to 
general superintendent of car equipment of 
the Atlantic region in 1928, with headquar- 
ters at Moncton. In 1932, Mr. McCoy was 
appointed assistant general superintendent 
of car equipment of the Central region at 
Toronto, remaining in that capacity until 
his recent appointment. 


H. M. Waters, engineer, Macon divi- 
sion, of the Central of Georgia, has been 
appointed road foreman of engines, with 
headquarters at Macon, Ga., succeeding C. 
R. Johnson, who has resigned. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Charles G. Farnum has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Illinois Ter- 
minal at Peoria, Ill. 


George W. Yates, M. B. E., assistant 
deputy minister and secretary of the de- 
partment. of transportation of Canada, has, 
at his own request, been granted a leave 
of absence. 


J. W. Carter has been appointed chair- 
man of the Florida Railroad Commission 
for a two-year term, with headquarters at 
Tallahassee, Fla., succeeding W. B. Doug- 
lass, who remains as .a-commissioner. 


H. A. Wood, who, since 1923, has served 
in the industrial, traffic, and research and 
development departments of the Canadian 
National, and W. H. M. Johnston, spe- 
cial representative of the industrial depart- 
ment at New York, have been appointed 
commissioners of development in the de- 
velopment and natural resources branch, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., and 
New York, respectively. This branch of 


the Canadian National provides informa- 
tion required by industrial or commercial 
organizations contemplating the establish- 
ment of pew plants or expansion of pres- 
ent facilities in Canada. 


OBITUARY 


Roger H. Johnston, division engineer 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at St. 
Joseph, Mo., died of pneumonia in that 
city on January 14. 


Wilbur L. Wheeler, assistant general 
storekeeper of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, died at Chicago on January 19. He 
was born in 1884 and entered railroad serv- 
ice in June, 1900, as a clerk of the North 
Western at Chicago. Mr. Wheeler worked 
in various capacities until October 17, 1925, 
when he was promoted to the position he 
held at the time of his death. 


Joseph P. McDonough, freight traffic 
manager of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., died on De- 
cember 12, in that city, after a brief ill- 
ness. He entered railroad service in 1898 
with the Mobile & Ohio (now part of the 
G. M. & O.) at East St. Louis, Ill, and: 
prior to World War I served at St. Louis, 
and Kansas City, Mo., and briefly as gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. During the war he was connected 
with the National Carbon Company, Cleve- 
land, and prior to returning to the M. & O,, 
in 1934, served with the Lehigh Valley 
and the Munson Steamship Line. At the 
time the M. & O., and the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern merged to form the G. M. & O,, 
Mr. McDonough was foreign freight agent, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, and shortly 
after the beginning of the present war he 
was promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his death. 


W. C. Harvey, who retired on Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, as valuation engineer of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died of a stroke at his home 
in Chicago on January 26 after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Harvey was born at Waverly, 
Ill., on November 14, 1870, and graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1892. 
After teaching and working on a number 
of engineering projects, he entered railway 
service in 1895 as a draftsman on the Illi- 
nois Central, later being promoted to in- 
strumentman. A short time later he went 
with the Chicago Terminal Transfer (now 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal), 
as a bridge draftsman and assistant en- 
gineer and in 1901 he became chief drafts- 
man on the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. In 1902, he went 
with the Chicago & North Western as 4 
draftsman and in 1905 he went with the 
Chicago Great Western as principal assist- 
ant engineer at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Har- 
vey was promoted to division engineer at 
Red Wing, Minn., in 1908, and in 1909 he 
returned to the general office as an assistant | 
engineer, to handle the large improvement 7 
program following the reorganization of 
the property. In 1916, he was appointed 
valuation, engineer, the position he held 
until his retirement. 
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